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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME MEMORABLE THINGS, ESPE- 
CIALLY OF YHE LAST YEARS AND 
HOURS OF THE LAST COUNTESS OF 
SEAFLELD. 

(Continuded from p. 6.) 

P Tre: Countess of Seafield con- 
tinued in a tolerable state of heaith 
for about a year alter her tormer 
sickness 3; and she was then seized 
azain with the same malady, and 
had the sentence of death in her- 
seli, that She migit not trust In her- 
self, but in God who ralseth the 
dead. She was deepiy sensible how 
far short she had come In answering 
her former cail from God and her 
enzavements to him ; and she had 
recourse to als infinite mercy, beg- 
giiz he would yet spare her to re- 
cover strength, before she went 
hence. Her prayer wasagain heard, 
aud her spitting of blood was stayed. 
Recovering sowe degree of bodily 
heaith, and being desired by her 
lord to see him at Edinburgh, pub- 
le alfuirs requiring his return to 
court, she went thither and staid lor 
ome time. She was here seized 
wih a violent couyh, which conti- 
hued till she was delivered of a son, 
lor a few days after this, she was 
more easy ; but in a little time. the 
wurh and the hectic returned with 
hore violence than ever. 

“Soon after her return home, 
deine low in health and in agony of 
mind, she happened to read that 
pussave of Holy Scripture, | Thess. 
¥.16, * Rejoice evermore, pray with- 
out ceasing, in every thing give 
hanks, for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.” She 
Yas thereby greatly comforted ; and 
he duty of continual resignation to 
the will of God, and of continual 
braver to him, was thereby so press- 
‘dupon her that she was led to more 
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frequent prayer, and to the entire 
surrender of her heart to God. She 
complained, indeed, of trequent dis- 
tracuons, but she begged that He 
would accept the will for the deed 5 
and in all ber agonies and troubles 
she was enabled to resign herself to 
the Divine will, and to consfort her- 
self thus: *‘ His wrath endureth but 
fora moment. In his favour ts life. 
Weeping may endure tor a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.’ 

“* Some weeks aiter she was 
brought to bed, being under great 
pain and weakness of body, and 
uvony of spirit, she asked her sony 
wiat apprehensions he had of death, 
when of late he was so low in his 
heaith at London and given over by 
the physicians ; whether he thought 
he should then die. He repiied, 
that he had not at that me any posl- 
tive impression on his spirit that he 
should then die, as she secmed to 
have, but was very uncertain what 
the event might be. On this, she as x- 
ed what be then thought of lisvasecf 
in case he should die. To wrichn he 
answered, that when be considered 
his own great impurity, and calied to 
mind many instances of it, and atso 
of his great ingratitude to God. note 
withstanding Goa’s tcnder ana con- 
tinual care of bim, he judged that it 
was hardly possible he should ever 
be admitted into his presence. or 
have any communion with him 3 but 
that when he was in these thoug!its, 
he happened, in reading his Bibie, 
to meet with this passage of Scrip- 
ture; * But let us who are of the day 
be sober, putting on the breast plate 
of faith and love, and for an heimet 
the hope of salvation; for God bath 
not appointed us to wrath, but to ob- 
tain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for us that we mray 
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live with him ;’ that this immediate- 
ly encouraged him to hope that, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
his sins might be done away, and 
greatly comforted him; and that af- 
terwards, looking a little farther, he 
observed these words, * Rejoice ever- 
more: pray without ceasing: in 
every thing give thanks: for this is 
the will of God in Christ Jesus con- 
cerning you:’ which words suggest- 
ed to him how great reason he had 
to be thankful for whatever might 
be the will of God concerning him, 
since God had ever been so good to 
him notwithstanding his ingratitude 
and impurity; and since his will 
could not but be the best ; that there- 
fore he should never let grief or 
melancholy prevail over him, but 
should comfort himself with his being 
commanded to rejoice evermore, and 
in every thing to give thanks; and 
that in all his infirmities of body and 
heaviness of mind, and temptutions 
from the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, he should always have recourse 
to the remedy which God himself 
had prescribed to him, viz. to pray 
without ceasing. He added, that on 
many occasions afterwards, when ne 
happened to be in any of those cir- 
cumstances, the rememberarnice of 
these passages of Scripture had com- 
forted and supported him. Cn this 
his mother expressed a great deal of 
joy, and said, that when she herself, 
i: the last winter, had been weak in 
health, and in great aneuish of mind 
on his account, the same passages of 
Scripture had greatly refreshed her 


spirit. She contessed she had been 
t * } 


far from rejoicing in Gou’s 
praying without ceasing ; 
hoped God would merciluliy look 
upon her infirmities, while sie re- 
solved, forgctiing what was past, 
to do the best for the future. 

“ She had now a prospect of her 
approaching end, and applied wholly 
to prepare for it. She abandoned the 


concern of all other things, and was 


taken up wholly with the thoughts of 


death and eternity. She often said, 
that it was a quite different thing to 


meditate on death at a distance, and 
to behold it just at the door. She 
was struck with a deep sense of her 
undutifulness to God, of the mispend- 
ing of her time, of her having been 
an unfaithful steward of what he had 
committed to her trust, of her un- 
faithfulness to her former calls and 
solemn engagements, and that now, 
when the cry was to go cut and meet 
the bridegroom, she might have had 
oil in her Jaron, but she had slum- 
bered and slept. She continued for 
several days in ereat distress of mind, 
judging and condemning herself, 
confessing that she had sought to 
please herself more than God, and 
that self-love and the cares of the 
world had occupied her thoughts 
more than God, and that she was not 
worthy of any regard from him. 
Thus she poured out her soul be. 
fore God day and night, through a 
deep sense of her sins and a dread 
of the Divine judgement, often say- 
ing, * There is no peace to the wick- 
ed, suith my God.’ And being told 
by some who visited her, that no re- 
pentance was acceptable to God, but 
that which flowed from the true love 
of God, and not from self-love and 
the dread of hell, and she, doubting 
if her’s was any thing else, was 
ready to despond. And when to 
comfort her it was told her that she 
had led a very virtuous life, and so 
had no reason to entertain such fears, 
she said it was far from being so, 
and that she had sought only to 
nlease herself. 

“ Potne in this state, and bewail- 
ne to one her sinful condition, and 
hat although God had preserved her 
rom gross and scandalous sins, yet 
when she placed herself in God’s 
presence, and beheld his purity, she 
saw in herself nothing but vileness, 
having sought only to please herself, 
and not God; it was said in reply, 
that she had reason to bless God, 
who bad opened her eyes to see her 
own sinfulness, and that this was 4 
token of his great mercy to her, 
though her sins were great and 
many, vet the Lord was ‘not wil- 
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ling that any should perish, but that 
ail should come to repentance.’ * He 
came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.’ She saw 
with what compassion Jesus treated 
sinners, While he was upon earth. 
¢ Daughter, be of good comtort : thy 
sins are forgiventhee.’ * Bui,’ said 
she, ‘IT have mispent ail my life ; 
and now no more time remains tor 
me. It was told her, that neither 
the greatness nor the multitude of 
sius Would exclude from God’s mer- 
cy those who shouid seek him and 
turn to hima with ail their hearis 5 
and that although her ume was now 
short, yet she ought to consider that 
not oniy they who were called at 
the third, sixth, and ninth hours re- 
ceived their penny, but he aiso who 
was called at the eleventh. She 
said, that * God had some years ago 
mercifully called her, and had she 
auswered that call, she might have 
been a grown Ciristian belore now, 
but she had slu:wbered and_ slept.’ 
{t was told her, that she had great 
reason to deplore this; but such 
was the infinite goodness and mer- 
cy of God that he continued yet to 
call her: * Behoid, | stand at the 
door and knock; if any man will 
hear my voice, and open the door, I 
wil come in unto him’ ‘*O my 
God,’ she said, ‘1 would open my 
heart wholly to thee : come and take 
possession of it.? Some, it was fur- 
ther argued, who had been power- 
fully called, and yet had afterwards 
not only slumbered but fallen into 
grievous sins, have been again call- 
ed and found mercy. David had 
been called in his youth, yet after- 
wards fell into grievous sins ; but 
God had mercy on him, and grant- 
ed him the grace of repentance and 
pardon. Peter was called to be our 
Lord’s disciple, and followed him, 
but yet afterwards denied his Lord : 
and when his Lord looked on him, 
he went out and wept bitterly : and 
Wwe see with what compassion our 
Lord treated him: he did not so 
much as upbraid him with his sin, 
but said, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
‘hou me? feed my sheep. ‘I do 


not,’ she observed, ‘ in the least dis- 
trust the mercy, the boundless mer- 
cy and compassion of God, but the 
deceitfulness of my own heart, 
which makes me think I am peni- 
tent, when perhaps it is only the 
fear of heil which affects me ; and 
should I recover again, I shouid 
again slumber and sleep.” You have 
indeed reason to distrust yoursell, it 
was suid to her ; and we arc bid to 
work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling ; but he that will judge 
you is the Lord who died for you. 
Thereivre you are to resign your- 
sell wholly to your merciful God 
and Saviour, and to labour, by his 
erace, io have the present temper of 
your heart ail contriuon, all love, all 
adoration. God of his mercy has 
elven you this disposiuon at present, 
aud he will not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax, 
until he bring forth judgment unto 
victory. He uow has given youa 
heart to adore and love him, and to 
abhor and hate yourself for having 
bec so unduufulto him. It is God 
wiio worketh this holy disposition in 
your heart, and will perfect it amo 
the end: and as to your fear, in case 
your heaith be restored, of return. 
ing to a state of siumber, the Lord 
will either strengthen you to resist 
temptations, if he see it for his glo- 
ry to continue you longer in this life, 
or he will remove you out of the 
hazard of temptation. ‘ His wail,’ 
she said, ‘be done! I have often 
entreated the Lord to give me a to- 
ken of his favour before I go hence ; 
but he leads me through this dark 
path of the valley and shadow of 
death.” It was replied to her, You 
have no reason to murmur for this, 
but to bear it with patience. You are 
not worthy of any comfort here ; 
and therefore, if he think not fit to 
erant you any In this dark path, his 
will be done. If he see it expedi- 
ent for you, he will not fail to grant 
it at last; but this is the time of 
your trial, and God sees it fit to visit 
you, not only with bodily afiliction, 
but also with affliction of spirit, for 
your greater purification, and to 
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wean your heart from tne love of the 
worid and of yourself, and to make 
you more humble, and to let you see 
the vanity of all earthly things, which 
Can give no ease to a wounded spirit, 
and to make you thirst the more ear- 
nestly for Gou, and teel that nothing 
can satisly you without dim. Be- 
Sides, the graces you are to tabour 
after are Faith, Hope (not Assur- 
ance), and Charity. Soinihe midst 
of this darkness, you must still hope 
in God, even aguinst hope, resign 
yourself wholly to him, and ardent- 
ly love him. ‘They tell of one of the 
fathers of the desert, that a devout 
young man having commuted him- 
sell to this conduct, to be trained up 
by him in a divine lite, the devil, 
transforming himself into an angel 
of light, appeared to the father, and 
bid him be no longer solicitous in 
training up that youth, for he was 
ordained for eternal torment. The 
old man was exceedingly distressed 
at this ; which the youth cbservine, 
entreated to know the catise of his 
erief, and paving learnt it, he said, 
©O let not this trouble you, good 


father, for whatever may become of 
me hereafter, I will only set myself 


to love my God the more ardenily 
while here, and to praise him and 
rejoice in his goodness.’ At last, 
the old man was convinced it was a 
dejusion, and was comforted. ‘Tie 
countess then said, *O my good God, 
I willever praise thee ; E L will never 
cease to praise thee ; I hope only in 
thy mercy. and in the merit of my 


blessed Redeemer; I resign myself 


wholly to thee; I will never ccase 
to love thee ; O take the full posses- 
sion of my heart, and let never any 
creature enter there any more.’ You 
must not, 1t was again said to her, 
be discouraged if the Lord should 
not presently grant your request. 
Remember the Canaanitish woman. 
Jesus at first seemed to take no no- 
tice of her, and, when prevailed up- 
on to speak to her, he scemed to de- 
ny her request. Yet this was but to 
make her faith and prayers the more 
ardent. Be not then discouraged, 
blessed are all 
“() what 


but wait for God: 
they that wait for him. 


reason have I,’ she said, ¢ to wait for 
my God, who has waited for me so 
long, whose patience and long suf- 
fering have been so great wines 
me. Yes,my God, I will wait : thy 
will be done, uot mine !’ Besides, it 
was added, you must not despond, 
though God should not think hi to 
grant you apy token of bis faveur 
in this world; for our Lerd Jesus, 
to support his followers under such 
inward darkness and trials, was 
— even upon the cross, to 
su‘ier the eclipse of the light of his 
Futher’s countenance, so ‘that this 
inward cross of spirit Was more paib- 
ful than the outward one 3 which 
made him cry out, ‘ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
It he who knew no sin yet became 
sin for us, underwent such agonies 
to bring us to God, why should we 
think it strange 1f God shouid see fit 
thus to bruise us, that ihe old man, 
selfyand corrupt nature vay be cru- 
cified in us. On this, the countess 
said, §*O my Saviour, was this thy 
state! O why snould 1 cow pin, 
who deserve not the feast favour: 
Did Jesus on the cross cry out, as 
one forsaken of his God, and shall l 
complain at wanting the sense of Ais 


favour § O my God. Ives sign mvsel! 


wholly to thee : thy will be cone, 
not mine. Thou canst co nothing 
amiss. I cast inyself down at - 
feet: if I perish, it shali be the 
Though he slay me, yet wiil [ trust 
in him. { will uever cease to praise 
him, never cease to iove him.’ 
“These conversations passed about 
ten or twelve days before her depet- 
ture out of this life ; and it plevsed 
God to give her from that tine a 
more quiet resignation to bis wil 
anda humble hope in his infinve 
mercy, and her heart seemed always 
with God and in a_ divine frame. 
She had a profound view of the 
purity of God, combined with 4 
deep sense of herown vilencss ; and 
these considerations made her some- 
times despond, as being wholly un 
{it for communion with God. But 
she would be again comforted, and 
say, § Yet my tongue shall neve! 


cease topraise him while I have ® 














peng. She had deep views also of 
the apprvachingy judgment, so that 
wien spoken to aout worldly af- 
fxirs, sue Would s.y, * What signi- 
fes all this to me?’ Tam shorty 
to uppear before my Creator and 
Judge.’ 

‘Aiter having been asked about 
her spisttaal state, or after silent 
paver to God, she would sometimes 
express xreat spiritual delight; but 
che would then check herseif, under 
ati apprenension that she was delud- 
ing herseif. and say, that 1t was noth- 
ing DIA passion (meaning natural 
einvttou) in her, and not a true set- 
tii principle of religion, for she had 
cen bed such fits of devotion be- 
fore. She theretore begved earnest- 
}) that God would settle a solid prin- 
ce of religion in her heart; that 
Christ might dwell in her heart by 
fuch, and she might be rooted and 
erounded In divine love.’—* She 
never tasted any thing without beg- 
gi, God’s blessing, or having some 
eactiation, as, * Most blessed God, 
Ico not deserve this. who am an un- 
worthy wretch 5 but thou art good 
and dest good : “Lord, give me thy 
biessing with it.’ ” 

“She had a deep sense of her 
ins, aud was desirous to take shame 
to herself, and to acknowledge them 
beiore all, expressing vreat indigna- 
ion against herself ob account of 
trem. © What value I,’ said she, 
‘my reputation ? I will confess my 
is. for they are great and many. 
Im sorry that any one should have 
“ourht me good. I Joath and ab- 
hoy myself for my sins.’ There 
vere two sins which she especially 
icknowledged with great grief and 
NGenation against herself. One 
*asy the mispending of her time, in 
“ang so much taker up about the 
“es and concerns of the world ; 
“¢ ov her in extending her pity, and 
‘rhands so little in the relief of 
“e poor. She said, that when first 
Marned to her husband, their cir- 


“Ostances were but mean in the 
Wordd 
Wid: 


« 


vy, 
¥! 


| . . 
‘de plentiful fortune, and that she 
“Shot, as she ought to have done, 


; yetGod had since blest them ~ 
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clothed the naked, and fed the 
hungry, and relieved the miserable ; 
and though it was true she looked 
upon herself as entrusted with all 
by her husbana, yet bota of them 
ought to have considered that they 
were but siewards eutrusted by 
God, and she might have relieved 
the necesslious without wrongloge 
her husband. She entreated, that 
whoever thought themselves wrong- 
ed by her, they would let her know 
it, and she would make reparation 
according to her power. When any 
of the neighbours came into the 
room where she was, sne would ask 
them if she had wronged them in 
any thing, and desired to know it, 
that she might repair it) She call- 
ed for some written obligations she 
had received of several persons, and 
cancelled them, delivering them up 
to them. 

“She was most patient in her 
trouble, had nothing of fretfulness, 
but was calm and easy to all about 
her. She refused no medicine that 
was offered to her,however disagree- 
able to the taste, and although she 
had a strong aversion to all drugs. 
She laboured in every thing to de- 
ny herself. 

*‘ She expressed an ardent love to 
God, and desired to be whoily his, 
and prayed that he might take the 
entire possession of her heart. She 
would often say, ‘O my God, take 
thou the fui] possession of my soul: 
shed abroad thy love in my heart : 
fill it with thy love : let there be no 
room for the world : let nothing of 
this world obtain admission, O thou 
my God, my Lord, my all’ She 
often repeated these words, * peace 
on earth, good will to men. O how 
great is thy good will towards men ?’ 
She said she loved all the world, all 
mankind, all her neighbours, and 


only hated herself.”’ 
(To be continued. ) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I vevTURE to offer to you, for in- 
sertion in your valuable publication. 
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a comment on one of those interject- 


ed ciauses (Rom. v. 15, 16, 17), of 


which St. Paul makes so much use, 
and which,in many instances, taking 
their rise from his animated concep- 
tions of the divine scheme of man’s 
redemption, are not the least impor- 
tant parts of his writings. At the 
same time, their twofold character, 
as being both separate from and al- 
lied to their respective contexts,sub- 
ordinate to these and complete in 
themscives, renders them liable to 
a diticuity of interpretation. 

The guilt and condemnation 
brougit upon mankind by the sia 
of Adam, have their counterpart in 
the aati a wah justification 
superinduced by the < 
Christ. Ifthe former ‘ oe inconsid- 
eration, perverseness, and self-in- 
dulgence, attached to his posterity 
the displeasure of their Creator, and 
a disposition of resistance against 
his authority ; the latter, by fore- 


thought, rectitude, and suffering for 


the sake of others, procured for his 
followers reconciliation to their hea- 


venly Father, and a disposition of 


conformity to his will. * Foras by 
the disobedience of the one man, 
the many were made sinucrs ; so 
also by the obedience of the one, 
shall the many be made righteous.” 
But though the demerits of the 
first Adam, and the merits of the 
second, the misery occasioned by 
the one, and the happiness wrought 
by the other, are thus to be contrast- 
ed rather than compared 3 what the 
one is In respect o1 evil, such coi- 
trariwise being the other in respect 
of good ; yet, on taking into the ac. 
count by what method the conduct 
of each tended to its opposite end, 
occasion is found far comparison,and 
the result shews that the advantare, 
in point both of energy and preci- 
sion, is altorether on the side of the 
efficiency of good. Now, the trans- 
eression of the first man may be 
considered as an insulated sin, whi ems 
without any further effort on the 
part of the perpetrator, but merely 
by beine left to take its natural 
course, spread throurh and tainted 


itonement of 


all his posterity : whereas the atone. 
ment of Christ may be considered, 
not as opposed to this single sin in 
the man that committed it, and then 
left to its natural course, but rather 
as set in array against this sin both 
in the first man and in all his de- 
scendants 3 each one of whom being 
personally and individually a sinner, 
each one must be regarded as hay- 
lve peed of a spectal interposition 
for nts salvation 3; and whocver, 
therefore, obtains sulvaiion, as in- 
debte “4 jor it to the spectal Inteftpo. 
silion of Christ. Aud not as (1s) 
the trangression, so also (1s) the 
free gift. LVorif by the transegrcs. 
101 be one the many died, much 
rather the grace of God, and the 
silt by grace of the one man, Jesus 
Christ, abounded unto the many.” 

But —. the atonement of 
Christ may be considered not otily 
as set 1h ye a to tiie One orl. 
vinul sin committed by the first 
man, and carricd on by all his pos- 
lerity, but also as ‘taakion head 
against it la all its multitudinous 
consequences, when, under various 
forms, it has been repeated and re- 
peated continually by each individ. 
ual. Hence there is no man but 
must confess, that having been gull- 
ty of sins without number, for each 
of which he is subject to condemna- 
tion; If he be accounted righteous 
before God, it must be, that for 
each particular sin of which he has 
been guilty, a parucular aa tion 
has been made by Christ. “ And 
not as by one that sinned fis) the 
sift ; for the judgement (was) irom 
one ftranset ‘ession) unto nme ae 
tlon : but the roe gift (is) from 

waned # transgressions unto justilica- 
tion. 

As, then, the transgression of the 
first man, though thus comparative 
ly inert and undistinguishing In Is 
operation, has yet power to infix in 
those who fecl its malignancy; the 
corroding fear of eternal death : how 
much rather ¢ nay the atonement of 


1, thus abs solutely in 
0° 


the Se cond mah 
its operation energetic and ap] 
DIathye, implant in those who, 2 
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experience of its present eflects, 
have reason to believe that it Is cx- 
erted for themscives; that it enters 
into their own businesses and bo- 
soms ; how much rather may itim- 
plant in these the living and Iinvi- 
goraling hope of life everlasting ! 
or if, by the transgression of the 
one, death resigned by the ene; 
much rather they that receive the 
abundance of grace, and of the oilt 
ol righteousness, shall reign in lite 
by the one, Jesus Christ.’’ 
re 





To the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 
Your correspondent, Laicus, in the 
exposition which he has given in 
your number for October last, of 
Mutt. vi. 25, appears to me to have 
misconceived the force of the pas- 
give 3 and the translation which he 
offers, is founded upon a manifest 
distortion of the original. 

He renders the Greek as if it 

: stood thus: Eb ouy auto ro Gas Ts 7Hb< 


5 ‘ \ 
reg (Si, WaTey TO CKGTOS TO ev rats W here- 


S as the reading: is, eé ov to Gas To €v 
: by THOTOS ES], TA TITS B Torey 3 the lite- 
‘ rai translation of which Is that given 
" i) Our common version. viz. * If 
t therefore the light that is in thee be 
} darkness, how great is that dark- 
h hess.”’ 

i The expression, “the licht that 
Ss isin thee,” is, it must be confessed, 
y! somewhat equivecal; and hence, 
AS Drodably, avose Laicus’ misappre. 
yn hension of the passage: but a very 
1d Sigat alteration In the turn of the 
1¢ words mav, [ think, clear away all 
m dificukty even to a mere English 
a reccer. Tf thev were rendered ** the 
m Iinht within thee” (as I think they 


a Should be), would not the obscurity 
oo oo d 
fl removed ? For the whole Dus- 


he “fe would then run thus: “ Lay 
re hot up tor yourselves treasures upon 
us earth, where moth and rust corr upt, 
mn ‘ol where thieves break throurch 
ne ail steal, But lay up for your- 
W BB vives treasures in heaven, where 
e leither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 


am tt q 
| and Where theives do not bre ik 


ough nor steal. For where your 
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treasure is there will your heart be 
also—TZhe light (or lamp) of the 
body is the eye: if, therefore, thine 
eye be single, thine whole body will 
be full of light (or be enlightened) ; 
but if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body will be full of darkness (or be 
in darkness). If, therefore, the ight 
within thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness °’? In other words, 
“If the dcdily eye be sound or 
vitiated, the whole body is accord- 


ingly surrounded with light or 
darkness. How much greater and 


more mon :entous, then, is the dark- 
ness which arises from the corrup- 
tion of the mind’s eye ; that internal 
light, on which depends our choice 
of sfiretua! good orevil!” The lead- 
ing anuthesis appears to me to be 
not so much between das and cxeres, 
as between o Avxyyvos Tov cauaTes, and 
+o Ows 72 voor 3 the latter phrase be- 
ing, I conceive, equivalent to zo Quis 
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Tov WVEYVMATOS TS. 
D. M. P. 


Sedburgh, 28th Nov. 181 


To the Editor of the Christian Observew,j¢ 7 


a. 


Suou tp the following hasty remarks 
be worthy of a place in your Ma- 
vazine, the author will fecl honour- 
ed by your insertion of them. 

It 4 may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to observe the very 
different comments of Bishop Wile 
son and Bishop Tomlyn on Matt. ix. 
1S, “i am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repen- 
tance.’ Bishop Tomlyn (vide Re- 
futation, &c. 2d edition. p. 13), saysy 
that *¢* the righteous,’ here spoken 
of, are “* those who are truly and sin- 
ccerely righteous ; who have truly 
reformed their lives ; who careful- 
ly endeavour to abstain from. all 
known sins, and set themselves sin- 
cerely to the performance of their 
whole duty both to God and man. 
and so are righteous and acceptable 
in the sight of God ; in which sense 
Job was rigiteous,* and eschew- 

* Job, however, does not seem to have 
regarded himself as one of those righteous 
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ed evil; Zacharias and Elizabeth 
were righteous, walking in all the 
commandments of the Lord, and 
Simeon ; and so they needed not 
that repentance, which consists in 
the change of ihe life froma course 
of sinning to a living unto God.” 
The bisiiop had said, in the outset 
of his observations on the passage in 
question (p. 11), “Lam aware that 
commentators, Who wish to recon- 
cile this passage to the Ca/vinistic 
System, explain the word ‘ righ- 
teous’ by those who consider them- 
seives cighteous.” 

Now, as Bishop [f7/san has never 
yet fallen, I betieve, under the arro- 
ciou, charge of Caivinism, but is re- 
garded as a sober-minded man by all 
who pretend to piety, I will subjoin 
his tnterpretation of the words be- 
fore us, and let your readers decide 
which of these directly offfios:te ex- 
positions is to be preferred. Bishop 
Wilson says (vide Works, 8vo. 3d 
edition ; and Ist vol. Sermons, p. 
341, Serm. xvil.), “*I came not’ ” 
(says he), “to call the righteous,’ 
sugh as think themselves safe, ‘but 
SiLgers to repentance.’ ” 

The bishop goes on to observe, in 
the page following: ‘ This was the 
case of the church of Laodicea ; 
Thou sayest that thou art rich and 
wantest nothing, and knowest not 
that thou art wretched and misera- 
ble, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
* This’? (continues Bishop Wilson), 
“is a sad case, and yet it is the case 
(God knows) of too many Christians, 
as appears plainly by that great up- 
concernedness to be seen in the lives 
of Christians ; who generally satisfy 
themseives, and place their hopes 
of safety and happiness in being 
free from scandalous sins, such as 
the magistrate would punish ; In ob- 
serving the outward duties of Chris- 
tianity, such as the most unconvert- 
ed* person may perform, without 


persons who had no need of repentance, 
when he says, “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eve seeth 
thee : I abhor myself, and repent in dust 


and ashes ” 
* This was written before the Bishop of 


being sensible of the bondage of 
sin ; and that religion must mend} 
their corrupt nature before they die, 
or they must never €Xpect to be 
saved.”’ 
I am, &c. 
PASTOR, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


THouGu I was pleased with the ip. 
genious paper of T. Y.,1n your uuin- 
ber tor December, I must coniess jt 
has appeared to me that the most 
palpabie difhculty on this subject, 
and waich strikes the unsearaued in- 
fiddel with the most peculiar force, is 
the apparent contradiction zn terms 
(which T. Y. does not obviate) in 
the two accounts: the former as- 
serting, that * Jacob was the father 
of Joseph ;’’ and the latter, that 
* Joseph was the son of Heli.’ This 
is considered as an absolute contra- 
diction, since the same man cannot 
have two fathers ; and therefore no 
ingenious hypothesis, to shew that 
one line is meant to trace the de- 
scent of Joseph, and another of Ma- 
ry, can obviate the verbal difficulty. 
I think, however, a little attention 
to the Greek text of St. Luke will 
satisfactorily do it. It runs tus, 
exactly as printed in the edition of 
Robert Stephens, of 1549 : * xa, avr 
GV 9 inTOUS WEY ETAY TpleemovT at cep ,21KiN%5, 
av, WS evourCsTo, viog sw7n@ Tou x Ab, To 
pel dar, tov Asus” And I would pro- 
pose thus literally to translate It: 
“ And Jesus himself began to be 
about thirty vears of age, being, 4 
was supposed $, the descendant af 
Joseph, of Heli, of Matthat, of Le- 
vin? &e. It is certain the Greek 
text does not (as our translation, | 
think, injudiciously does) assert, 
properly understood, im/dy any thing 
as to the relative connection be 
tween Joseph and Heli, but on'y the 
connection (according to supposition 


London’s last Charge appeared, which w* 
ges war with ** conversions ”’ bt 
+ * Renew” should be substituted 


‘© mend.” , 
+ This qualification is evidently meant ¢ 


apply to Joseph only. 
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as to one, and really as to the other), 
yetween Christ and them both; much 
jess does It assert, that Joseph was 
the sonof Heil. Itis true, Siephens’s 
edition, above quoted, gives some 
countenance to our translation, by 
puiung no commi alter swee@, SO 
making ** vies won@ Tov wrAr Tun on 
tovether, as here printed; but this 
Greumstance can, at best, only indi- 
cate what might have been Ste- 
hens’s private judgment ; but ¢hat 
we know how to estimate by the in- 
jidicious manner in which his subse- 
quent ediiton olf the New Testament, 
printed in 1551, say pie | divided 
the text into verses, which had not 
been done before that ne and Is 
not done in the above quoted edition 
of 1549 (see Marsh’s Michselis, vol. 
ji. p. $28.) But I have looked Into 
four other Greck Test: Mens, Cac hh 
of which has a comma uaiter the word 
avad, and three of them are very 
vood editions ; the first, the London 
edition of 16333; the second, the 
Ca mbridg ‘e edition of 1665, by J. 
Field ; and the third, the Lendon of 
1727, from the press of Knaplock, 
fonson, and Watts. [have rendered 
the word vies, “descendant,’’? not only 


} 


because it chen has that sense fies 
Matt. 1. 1, 203; xxil. 42,45; Rom. 
ix. 273 Ileb. vil. 53; see also Park- 
hurst, Voc. Yeos), but ER the 
connection evidently requires it. I 
musi further notice, that our transla- 
tion is, in this place, more deceptive 
tran in any other, inasmuch as it does 
yf print In Italics ¢he whole of the 
words which are supplied, but only 
leaving: us to conciude, 
tyla the original, there are words 
abe sponding with “ which was 
bul this is not the case. It is pes. 
sie to ecneeive that there can bea 
real Contradiction between the two 
CVanvelists, because the words in 
Luke, “as was supposed,” bear an 
‘ident allusion to the miraculous 
conception, as record led by Matthew 3 
anid lis can be no reasonable doubt 
MUL Luke’s account was meant to 
Hace the cnealogy through Mary, 
"OO Was the real mother of Christ, 
Christ. Observ. No. 122. 


Tee son,” 


} 
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as Matthew had done with respect 
to Joseph, who was his sufposed 
father: yet it is material to shew 
that the very woras of Scripture do 
not place an express negative on this 
construction ; and this, | submit, is 
above effected. K. 
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Col. ill. 2.—* Set your affections on 


things above.” * 


Tuar man is fallen; that his nature 
is Changed from what it was, when 
he ae came out of the bauds of his 
Maker, is notonly told us with great 
an In Scripture, but is most 
clearly to be drawn also from its 
doctrines and precepts. Consider In 
this view the precept in the text. 
Why shouid it be necessary to urge 
men to set their affections cn things 
wbove? Is there ever any occasion 
to raise their desires aficr earthly 
things? Does the heir to a valuable 
cstate, lor instance, fec! sytney eren t to 
if So strong indeed are cur desires 
altcr earthly things,asto require that 
the law should say, * Phou shalt net 
covet.” But who is in danver of too 
eagerly coveting what is heavenly ! 
‘This shews what is In man. The 
soul would not move upw sail to that 
st “— susand exceticnt state above,so 
lic ly and unwiihogly, were not 
Its pine feeling ak praved, Hence 
arises the Importance of the Apos- 
tie’s exhortation ; and certainly, un- 
der the proof we have of the natural 
tencency of our hearts te the earth, 
We oveht to sav with David, when 
we consider this subrect, ** My soul 
cleaveth unto the cust; guicken 
thou me according to thy word.” 
With this view of ourselves, and de- 
pending on the protaised assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, let us now 
inquire; Ist, What are the things 
above ? 2d, What itis to set our at- 
fections upon them. 3d, bihong mo- 
tives and encouragements we have 
to do this, 

1]. The things ahove” are things 
spiritnal, in opposition to things car- 
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nal; thines heavenly, in opposition 
to earthiy hinges; they are things 
eternal, as opposed to what is only 
temporal, “Phus much isin veneral 


rae 


meant Dy * tne things advOVve, o it cy 


refer to the kingdom of grace here, 
and of glory hereafter. Put It will be 
proper to narrow this wide view of 
Lie S ibject, and to consider that — 
ob it LO which tue Words ras | i the text 
seem more Immedtiicly to reter; I 


Meu, the JO¥s ANG CH piss menis of 


those whoare admitted intotie hine- 
GdOm above. “set your amectlotis 
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darkly JWhat these are, we must with 
' e . , ’ 
heartand mind thither ascend where 
Christ has gone before, and there 
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lis vieht a ive Evermcre 5 the 
joyful adorauion which is constantly 
paid to God and to the Lanib; ; the 
yailns, the harps, the songs of the 
Dlesse , whose robes are washed 
While in the blood of the Lan ND; the 
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society of angels and of the spirits of 
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fc-ctions” on these things ? 
affections upon then aden, first, 
that we view them as realities. We 
must believe that things exist, that 
tuey are real and substantial, before 
we en be induced to seek aftcr 
them. It is the child, not the 
Ay, rr chases the rainbow. It is 
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of the real existence, * of things not 
er 1p - 7 . ‘ 
viladl We Muy be le 


seen, in ord 
duced to set our Hearts upon them, 
and toll through every Gi Hiculty to 
obtain them. Wbo would sail with 
1 ot new 
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a daring adventurer il scare 
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islands or new continents, and ep- 
counter the storms and perils of the 
ocean, with bis life and ail his proper. 
ty embarked in the enterprise, if he 
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ereat inducement with us to set our 
affections on things In heaven, to con- 
sider that, by our calling and projles- 
sion as Christians, we are bound to 
renounce those on earth. The a] 

tle Paul ireguently insists on this. 
* Ye are dead,’ dead by your very 
profession, to this world; * buries 
with Christ by baptism unto death. 
We have also each of us contracted 
an express apd solemn obligation 
this effect. We have promised to 
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These are momentous questions. 
‘Time is hastening on; and we are 
dying, accountable creatures. Let 
us hot flatter ourselves that God will 
condemn us only for gross and noto- 
rious sins. If we do not supremely 
iove Ilim, and endeavour to advance 
His glory, we shall in the end be 
numbered with those who have tor- 
eotien God. “ The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, with all the nations 
that forget God ;” that neglect to 
pay him the homage of hearts flied 
With bis love, and devoted to his ser- 
The rich man who hilied up 
in torment, and his com- 
who comlorted his 


vice. 
his eyes 
pantoan In musery, 
soul with the thou vhts of his goods 

laid up for many years, may have 

Jed, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, what ihe bulk of mankind 


would call harmless and innocent 
lives. Their crime seems to have 
been, that, instead of being spiri- 


minded, they were seifish 
and scnsuail. They set their affec- 
tions on the thines below, not on 
those above ; and tius they perished 
forever. And thus will it be with 
all those who tread in their steps, 
who choose this world for their por- 
tion. They ha 
vice, and a most unsatisfying por- 
tion. ‘They are prepa ings lor theme 
selves the bitterness of Gisuppointed 


tuatly 


ae : ? ne - 21 
ve chosen a hard ser- 


lye)? ax tt : he ne lo , 
hope. * It shail even be as whena 


hupery man dreameta, and behoid 
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is faint, ane Wis SOU1 bath Ap? , U3 s 
— Sie } os oe ae 
Let us awake, then, from our arerum 
—_" . ‘ 
of fancied s itv, lO Coble pate 


the ene realitves of a death and 


; ey iF 

jude nent to come; aha ict us iil 
i _ . ' ¥ — . 

Ub Cur vearls UNTO THE LoVrd. LAC” 
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ven is sure} worth OUP seeninge. 


® One day in those courts Is betier 
than ai thousand days ot Wwoildiy 


jor ;7? and ko is to an 
called 


such blessedness that we are 
to raise our 
it, jet us 
—- the fee 

e thought on 


hearts. 
orer the henguece 
lines of David. when 
the house of his God, 


and 


ete ratty ot 


In the view of 
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and on the delights of communion 
with him, “ How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth {op 
the courts of the Lord; my _ hear 
and my flesh cricth out for the liy. 
ing God.” 

I am anxious to enforce the neces. 
sity of thus setting our affections cy 
thin es above. It will not avail ys 
that we are merely free trom Toss 
sins, that we are regular in the out. 
ward duties of religion, unless ouy 
whoie lives are regulated by the word 
of God, and the temper of our minds 
is holy, heavenly, spiritual ; unless 
we are anxiously praying and labour. 
ing to be delivered from the bondage 
of a corrupt nature, and to be admit- 
ted into the glorious liberty ot the 
children of God ; unless our desire 
and strenuous aim be, that Chris: 
may dwell in our hearts by faith 
here, and that we may dwell with 
him hereafter. We may not be vain, 

slothful, or Cissipated 5 we may 
be friendly and humane in our dispo- 
sillon; we may be mindtul of many 
social and relative duties ; we may 
attend with regularity the ae 
worship of God; we may establis 
the worship of God im our enilines 
children and 
join in many 


we may Instruct our 
our servants 3 we may 
good and charitable and even pious 
works; we may be the seit ad- 
and evangelical rell- 


mirers of pure 
be av this : vars ine 


ihe , We ma y 


any Claim to be ested as Chi 

tians: but, L repeat it, we may be i 
~come short of the king 
dom of God. Allis unavailing with 
out that spiritual raind which ts lite 
and peace, without that faith whic 
worketh by love, without that eau 
ness to the werld and the things oi! 
and that holy elevation of soul, which 
are espectaily imp| lied in the wore 
of the text. ® Set your atte ctions 

's ubove, not oa things on the 


a = 
this. und ve 


on thin: 
earth ; for ye are dead, and your jue 
is bid with Christ in God? At 
then “when Christ, who Is you 
life, shall appear, ye shall also 
pear with bim in glory.” 
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How inconceivable mustbethe mi- 
sery of that man, who has been ilat- 
ieriug himself with the hope of hea- 
yen, until he arrives at heaven’s gate, 
aud finds it barred against him. The 
conviction that he has been deceived, 
at once bursts upon him in its full 
plaze. * Lord, Lord, epen unto us?” 
«] know you not whence ye are; de- 
part from me into everiasting fire, 
prepared forthe deviland hisangeis.” 

But let us turn to contemplations 
of amore cheering kind; to the view 
of those who, having set their affec- 
tions on things above, at ieng 
rive on the borders of that worid on 
which their hearts have been fixed. 
Behoid holy Simeon, on the eve of 
his departure trom this ile: Lord, 
jow lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
Consider the taith, 


tih ur- 


thy salvauion.”’ 
ihe hope, and the love of the mar- 
ivred Stephen: * Lord, lay net this 
sin to their charge ; Lord Jesus, re- 
celve my spirit. Behold I see the 
heavens opened, and Jesus standing 
atthe right hand of God. Hear 
st. Paul in the view of bis dissolu- 
tion: * T bave fought a good fight ; 
[ have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith. Hencelorth there ts 
wid up for me a crown of righteous- 
hess, Which the righteous Judge will 


ive me in that day, and not to me 
dy, but to all them that love his 
ppearing.”’ Nor have there been 
wanting those in every age of the 
uurch who have manifested, In the 


hour of death, the unspeakable ad- 
vantage there is in having set their 
fections during life on things above. 
And even if this were not the case, 
even if they should have no oppor- 
‘unity of leaving their dying testi- 
InOHY tO this truch, It is not on th 
eccount the less certain. To those 
who have really set their affections 
on things above, however clouded 
thelr departure hence may be, an 
sbundant entrance will assurediy be 
Cministered into the everlasting 
‘ngdom of their God and Savicur. 
this is true, as God himself is true. 


has Pledgved hisown faithfulness 


ath 
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try 
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rowed cla irienag, L was very much 
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and truth, that those who are thus 
Wise shall shine tor ever as the 
brightness ot the firmament. 

And, finally, let us bear it in mind, 
that we must not only cesire and 
wish ior heaven, but we must pursue 
it with earnestness and constancy, in 
the way which Goa hati appointed, 
and with clear apprehensions of ibs 
realnature. Let usseek itas the iree 
eiftot Ged through Jesus Christ ; 
as a temple where God, andalso the 
Lianib, ave served and worshipped 
for ever; asa piace where notibing 
enters that deiiicth 5; as a conmipicie 
deliverance trons sin as well as sor- 
row. Let us giaaiy iorsake every 
thing, however senctioncd by cuy- 
tom, however dear to us by bal it, 


Which would retard us im this pur- 


. 
‘ 


suit; and let us ioliow Christ. Let 
us act, In recard lo bCavenh, as We Go 
in the case of these things below 
which engross our afiections; re- 
hnouncing whatever might prevent 
our attaining them 3; Gdespising re- 
prouch; submitung to fabour aiid 
tol]; exercising jorethoucht, care, 
Vigilance, perseverance. Li we would 
vet to heaven, let our employments 
now be heavenly; let us act with hea- 
ven in our eve; let us meditate upon 
it; let ustalk of it; let us not only 
pray, “Phy kingcom come,’ but let 
our efforts also be directed to this 
end. li we thus * jabour to enter into 
that rest,” we may be confident that 
He, whose only giit It is that our 
hearts are thus far set on things 
above, will carry on his work in u: 

until we are made meet to partake of 
the glorious inheritance of his saints. 
—Now unto him who alone is able to 
keep us from falling, and te presen: 
us faultless beiore the presence ut 
his glory withexceediig joy; to tie 
obly wise God cur Saviour, be clory 
und mejesty, dominion and power, 


both now and ever. Amen. 


To the Ecitor of the Christian Ohsers 


In reading the tenth volume of 
South’s Works, which I lately bor- 
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78 South on Original Sin. 


struck with the forcible language 
he used in speaking of “ Original 
Sin,’ in a sermon on Rom. vi. 25, 
ne wages of sinis death.’? Should 
the extract I have sent you be 
emed suitable to your invaluable 

cazine, [ hope you will insert it. 
one who wishes the 


It coines trom 
Christian Observer to be read with- 
Out preju ice by every clergyman 
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truly and properly sin which ‘s nox 


voluntary ; but original corruption jp 
infants cannot be voluntary, since jt 
precedes all exeicise of their rational 
powers, their understanding, and 
their will. But to this I answer, tha 
original corrupuon, In every infant, 
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is voluntary, not indeed in his ow; 


person, but ip Adats bis representa. 
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sai tary, and also imputed to all his 
posterity, it follows that thetr original 
corr ruption, the d proper 
cifect of this sin, must be equally 
Voluntary 3 and ie Withal irrecu- 
jar, must needs be 
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Se ea haba. 


HE folowing communication has 
been miade to us by a much esteem- 


edo rdepd 5 and mi compliance with 
jis wishes, as well as trom = stacere 
he memorv of ibe de- 
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Ceased, we take the €ariiest Oppore- 


Unity Of duserting it. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF THE 
LAI&E& REVEREND DR. KERR, SE- 
NIOR CHAPLAIN OF THE PRESI- 


Richard Elall Kerr, was the elder 
of the two sons of the Rev. Lewis 
f.erts and was born in Dubiin on 
tie Sd of February, 1769. It would 
eppear that several of his ancestors 
had been brought up to the sacred 
mroiession of a cleryyiman,. Dr. 
herie’s erandiather, at an early pe- 
ried otf his Hite, held a curacy In the 
“o@her, and married 


wn, 
/ 


bishopric of 
the eldest sister oi his diocesan, Bi- 
shep oterne; whose extensive and 


> 


muntiicent charitics have justly en- 
tiled him to be enrolled among the 
principal benefactors of his Coun- 
father, who recent- 


-—< rrr 
ie Cee SS 


* 6 John Sterne, Bishon of : yeher. The 
stemes were origin utty ot Ma sheld ia the 
county of Nottuucham; and this prelate 
was, EL presume, or the family of Richard 
Who died Archbishop of York in 
19%3, aged 87; and the son of English 
parents, though born in Reise, from wh hom 
wiso descended the late Lawrence Sterne, 
that eccentric fSentus, more commoniv 
known of late vears, by the tumilar name 
of Parson Yorick. Dr Sterne was Swift’s 
immediate predecessor in th 

Patrick’s Dublin; and on a resignation 
tiereot, by compromise tn his favour, was, 


m May, 1713, promoted to the bishopric of 


Dromore : from which he was, in March 
1717, translated to Clogher, where he died 
yore 1745, at the awe of 85. Vhe gene- 

ositv, hospitality, and charity of De. Sterne, 


were wails yinced 


st, Patrick, the palaces of Dromore and 
Clorhe r. and cathedral of Clogher, are last- 
me monuments of his PeHENCe ane 
IGS Cd >do inthe cause of 


> de anery of 


The deanery house of 


Iv died at an advanced ave had, 
while young, the miuslortune to sus. 
taln a severe Injury of the leg 5 and 
it became necessary that he should, 
In consequence of it, SuUbMIt to am- 
putution as the only means of pre- 
serving his lite. ie married the 
daughter of Colonel Lynden, a gen. 
tleman who had resided many years 


} 
religion wh ren they have no families to sup- 
Pore yiteven u vere we must hat stop— 
thes may ies more for he erected the uni- 
: pr ting iouse of Dublin: and be- 
ene all tus books to St. Sepuictire’s 
,of which they had not dupiicates, 
He acted as iis own execuior by giving bis 
relations and friends most of the leg: Lcles 
he had designed tor u 
his fortune (fall 3 30, 000/ Z) he left to public 

Among these  benet scone 


\ trsitV 


ib Drary 


mstitutions 


were ten exhibitions to ihe University, ¢ if 


5u/, per annum each; Mercer’s Hospital, 
290/.; St. Stephen’s hospital, 40/ tor a 
chaplain; Dean Swift’s hospital, 600/. ; to- 
wards the spire of St. Patrick’ s cathedral, 
1000/, Suels acts as these confer honour 
on our Protestant prelates.’ —Azr. Nolle’. 
Continuation of Granger, vol, til. 
Bat notwitistanding ali this munificence, 
it becomes necessary, on the present occa- 
sion to observe, that his sister having mar- 
ried without his consent, Bishop stere 
was so highly incensed at this neglect, al- 
though she had been his favourite sister, as 
never afterwards to notice her. ‘The pater: 
nal estate of Bishop Sterne was Belough, 


situntecd in the county of Dubhin. After 


his death, it was weed by his wipe 
Kichard Hall, who, dying unmarried, 
together with his maiden sisters, legac 
to a very consi *“ ‘rable amount to Dr. heiis 
father On the death of Richard Hall, the 
Belough estate porsmohe possessed by ihe 
trustees of St. Stepiien’s Hospital, in Wh 
hands it stil remains. Dr. Kerr’s fate 
was the heir-at-luw, and was perhaps ti 
nerson who ought to have possessed the 
estate; but he never adopted any meas! 
to establish his right to it, being aver 
hensive; 


from engvaging in the vexatious, eX} 
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and unceriaia process of a tedious wus 
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* The author of the Continuafion ™ 
Grancer, we prestme, from this isis 
tiot, was a Roman Catholic. Fpirok 


‘im; but the bulk of 
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ot Gibraltar, and who was unfortu- 
nately drowned in returning thence 
ty England. Though he “entered 
in'o holy orders, he never held any 
yeferment in the church. With 
ss worldly prudence than is con- 

sistent With a due regard to his own 
interest and the welfare of his tami. 
ly. he was Invariably respected for 
his aptight and independent con- 
duct ; for the unafi fected simplicity 
of his manners, and for his actively 
benevolent disposition Inthe course 
of a tong and eventful life, he presid- 
ed over several respectabie semina- 
naries ef education in Dublin and its 
vicinity ; but bisexertions were con- 
stantly more beneficial to others than 
tohimself. His reputation, howev- 
ery as a teacher, was always emi- 
nent; for,with a profound knowledge 
of 06 rnathematics, he blended a 
relined tuste for the ee vuties of Gre- 
cian and Roman literature. 

The subject of this sketch was 
educated under the tuition of his 
father, until he attained the age of 
fourteen years. He was tien cd- 
mitted a pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; and on tae 27th 
February, 1786, he took his degree 
of Bachellor of Arts in that univer- 
sity. 

About this period, his father be- 
came involved in pecuniary cmbar- 
rassments, and the family was in 
consequence plunged into deep dis- 
ess. Mr. Kerr, deeply affected 
with this reverse of fortune, and de- 
‘irous to relieve his father froia ex- 
Penses which he was no longer able 
lo support, quitted a and forme 

ed the design of setting in Ameri- 
Cain the medical profe ssion. With 
thls view, he eugaged in acourse of 
study and professional attendance at 
the hospitals of Dublin and London ; 
but the exigencies of his situation 
did hot admit of his devoting to 
these studies sufficient time for ma- 
‘uring the attainments which he felt 
0 be n ilecessary, In order to a con- 
patows discharge of the duties he 

‘ proposed to undertake. He ac- 
ord dingly relinquished this design in 
¢ arist. Obsery. No. 122. 
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favour of another pursuit, and em- 
barked tor Virginia on Good Friday, 
1788 : but he had scarcely arrived 
there before he was attacked with 
an obstinate intermittant lever, the 
lung continuance of which impaired 
his constitution ; and it was to the 
effects of this disorder that he was 
wont principally to ascribe the ill 
health to which he was ever «lier- 
wards subject. To this visitation of 
Providence, he was also wont with 
fervour to attribute the mental re- 
volution which disposed him to un- 
dertuke the sacred duties of a pro- 
f=ssion to which his whole life was 
thenceforth exclusively devoted. It 
was in consequence of these decp 
“end serious impressions that he re- 
turned to England carly in 1789, and, 
thence panei over to Dublin, re- 
sumed his studies in the university. 
On the 2!st October, of the same 
vear, he was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Crigan, bishop of Sodor and Man ; 
and on the iirst November, that pre- 
late appointed Mr. Kerr his domes- 
tic chaplain. This venerable digni- 
tary of the church. who is still liv- 
ing, was the friend of Mr. Kerr’s 
father. His lordship honoured the 
son also with his friendship, and on 
various occasions gave him uhequiv- 
ocal proofs of warm and unalterable 
attachment.* 

The most se rupees view of his 
new duties could not, however, ren- 
cer him insensible to the distresses 


*In an account of the Isle of Man, pub- 
lished in the Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
tember 1802, this accompli ish ed and vene- 
rable pret: ate is thus spoken of, 

‘he bishop is near sixty ; In his coun- 
tenance, benevolence and penetration are 
strongly marked ; ad ines the latter Is pe- 
cul arly ‘severc, and at such moments it is 
Cifficult to bear steadily the scrutiny of his 
eye. Me has great dignity in his deport. 
ment, especially when he addresses a stran- 
ver; his manners are the most finished, his 
conversation is replete with fashi: thie 
anecdote, and iits style ef expressionis un- 
commonly fluent and eleg ant. His family 
are amiabie and hight accomplished : 4s 
may be supposed, when it is known tha 
his lordship bimself and rook the princip l 
care of thet education,’ 
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ofa father ; and if Providence should 
not enable him to aileviate, he was 
determined, at least, not to add to 
his embarrassments. Our = Inatan 
seitlements uppe’red to be a field 
well suited to the combined duties 
which pressed upon his mind ; and 
having cbtained jetters of recom- 
anendation to gentlemen of respec- 
tability at Bombay, he accordingly 
embarked for that se:itlement, and 
arrived there on the 5th June, i790. 
Neither the hepes of filial piety, nor 
the objects of a vocation to which he 
felt the most scrious impulse, were 

auch promoted by the iirst results 
of this voyage. 

Soon after his arrival in India, he 
was appointed to superintend the 
Portuguese College at Mankeim, in 
the island of Bombay ; a situation 
which, although by no means con- 
genial to his wishes, he held during 
the space cf nearly two years. After 
that period was elapsed, despairing 
of obtaining an appointment that 
would enable him to accomplish 
these objects, he determined to re- 
turn to Enrope ; among other pur- 
poses, for that of obtaining priestly 
ordination, to which, when he em- 
barked for India, he had not attain- 
ed the requisite age to be admitted. 

It beine understood that the Per- 
severance irigate was shortly to be 
despatched to England, Mr. Kerr 
solicited the appointment of chap- 
lain to that vessel, chiefly with the 
view of being enabled to return 
home without expense. But another 
of our Indian settlements was des- 
tined to be the scene of his future 
labours; andtne Perseverance, hav- 
ing sailed from Bombay in 1792, 
proceeded, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, first to Madras, and arrived 
there on the Sd June. 

At this settlement, he was attack- 
ed by a severe fever; in which he 
jong lingered, friendless and forlorn, 
at St. Thomas’s Mount near Mad- 
ras, and the ship sailed to England 
without him. Onhis recovery, how- 
ever, he was enabied, by the kind 
aid of the Hon. Basil Cochrane, 


whose official connecilon with the 
navy introduced hii to his acquain- 
tance, to estabiish a seminary on ag 
respectable and extensive scale jn 
the Black ‘own of WMiadras. Ty 
this object he exclusively directed 
his attention ; and he had the satis. 
faction, in a very short time, of suc- 
ceeding in it beyond his expecta- 
tions. 

Hitherto we have seen Mr. Kerr 
strugeling arainst adverse foritne 
with ljaudable perseverance. But 
his industry, his good sense, and his 
exemplary demeanour, could not 
fail to attract notice, and attach to 
his interest friends respectable from 
their worth, talents, and official em- 
ployments. Occasionally solicited 
by the resident clergymen, he of. 
ficiated in the church of Madras ; 
and Sir Charles Oakley, at that time 
the governor, was so gratified with 
his discourses, and held his charac- 
ter in such high estimation, that, un- 
solicited by Mr. Kerr, he resolved 
to appoint him one of the East India 
Company’s chaplains. This appoint- 
nent accordingly took place on the 
10th April, 1795. He now discon- 
tinued his schoo}, and shortly alter- 
wards proceeded to join the 4th bat- 
talion of European infantry at Ellore, 
at that time the principal station in 
the northern territories subject to 
the Government of Madras. 

Arrived at Ellore, he evinced his 
zeal in his sacred profession bya 
sedulous attention to its duties. He 
vas the first clergyman who had 
been stationed in that part of the 
Company’s dominions ; and, 4: 
might be expected in a_socicly 
which had long been deprived of 4 
spiritual instructer, he found tha 
the observances of the Sabbath were 
entirely disregarded, and, in gene 
al, all the established rights of rell- 
gion. ‘Toovercome this prevailing 
indifference to Divine institutions: 
and to excite and keep alive in his 
congregation that devout and reve 
rential feeling which constitutes oé 
of the chief benefits resulting from 
religious ordinances, he concel\< 












no measure would be so effectual as 
that of erecting a building exclusive- 
jy for the performance of Divine 
worship. Having communicated his 
sentiments on this subject to the 
principal officers of the district, he 
was encouraged, in February 1794, 
toaddress the public and solicit con- 
rributions towards erecting ucbhurch 
at Ellore. His exertions to promote 
the subscription were unremitted ; 
and ior this purpose he undertook 
a journey through the Northern 
Circars, performing divine service 
atevery stauon. A considerable sum 
was taus Gbtatned through his indi- 
vidual exertions, which, with the ad- 
dition of 1000 pagodas contributed 
by the Government, was deemed ad- 
equate to delray the expense of the 
building 3 the erection of which to- 
gether with a free school adjoining 
were begun about that period. 

Onthe 16th August 1794, Mr. 
Kerr was married at Madras to Miss 
kiiza Falconer ; a lady who, with 
an excellent understanding and a 
culuvated mind, biendecd every fe- 
minine virtue. With such a com- 
panion he had the prospect of every 
happiness which the matrimonial 
slate can confer, and never was there 
aunion crowned with more perfect 
harmony. 

In the endearing society of his 
imiable consort, in providing ma- 
tervals for his church, and in the 
performance of bis ministerial func- 
tious, his time was for a while de- 
ightfully oecupied. In January 
195, he received the distressing in- 
teligence that the Court of Directcrs 
had thought proper to annul his ap- 
bointment as a chaplain in their ser- 
‘ice ; a resolution adopted not from 
ady personal objection to Mr. Kerr, 
but becanse the appointment had 
been conferred upon him in India, 
and notyas is nsual on such occasions, 
°y the Directors in England. To 
his merits, Lord Hobart, then cover- 
hor of Madras, was not a stranger ; 
{0 his lordship was pleased in this 
‘stance to suspend the execution of 
‘he order, and await the result of 
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a further reference in Mr. Kerr’s 
favour to the authorities at home. 
In February he received instruc- 
tions fromGovernmentto desist from 
his preparations for the church, it 
having been determined to remove 
the troops fiom Ellore to Masuli- 
patan:. Mr. Kerr had reason to re- 
grret this arrangement ; for, in the 
expectation that Ellore would con- 
tinue to be a principal military sta- 
tion, he had expended a considera- 
ble sum in building a suiiable house 
for the accummicdation of his tamily. 
Mrs Kerr’s health had sustained a 
severe shock about this period; and 
his anxiety for her recovery, his ap- 
prehensions respecting the confir- 
mation of his appointment, the wel- 
fare of all most dear to him being 
deeply involved in the decision, to- 
eether with the loss attendant on the 
removal of the garrison, owing to 
the rreat depreciation in the value of 
property In consequence of that 
event, were $O Inany circumstances 
conspiring to render his present sit- 
uation peculiarly distressing. But 


6 -____. Fortunaque perdat 
Opposita virtute, minas.” 


And besides the consolations he de- 
rived from religion aud the appland- 
ing testimony of his own iuind, he 
received, in this peried of adversity, 
seasovable relief of another kind. 

A friend, who appears to have 
been weil acquainted with his eim- 
barrassinents, sympathizing in his 
distress and solicitous to relieve it, 
forwarded to him by the post a let- 
ter, of which the following is a copy, 
containing a Bank note of 500 pa- 
geadas (200/.) 

“5th March, 1795. 

“A friend to virtue in distress 

takes this method of contitbutinge to 


we 


its relief. It will be sudicient satis- 


fiction to him to know, by a line in 
! 


the Courier. that A. B. has received 
the favour of @ Christian,” 


Such an instance of cenuine be- 
nevolence commands our admira- 
ion. Inthe highest degree delicate 
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and generous, it was the act of one, 
‘who,’ to use the words of Mr. 
Kerr, “confers the greatest obliga- 
tions without exacting the biesh. of 
the receiver, who lets not his left 
hand know what his right hand 
docth ; who, actuated by the pure 
motive of benevolence, seeks from 
his own heart his own reward.’* 

{t is unnecessary to say, that the 
oblization was gratefully acknow. 
ledged by Mr. Kerr in the Courier. 
His solicitude to discover his bene- 
factor may be easily imagined ; but 
he could never, with apparent proba- 
bility, attach to any individual the 
performance of this truly generous 
act. 

Notwithstanding his. straitenec 
circumstances, it would seem that at 
this iime Bir. Kerr afforded some 
pecuniary aid to his father. Ata 
subsequent period, when his resour- 
ccs were more am pie, he allowed 
his fother an annuity sufficient to 
render his declining age comfertable 
and happy. 

The Reverend Dr. Bell, Superin- 
tendant of the Military Male Orphan 
Asyi nm, at L yore, hear Madras, 
under whose direction the charity 
was found 
of introducing into the institution a 
system af education, the advantarres 
of which have since become known 
and acknowiled¢ed throughout ling- 
land,¢ having intimated that 1t was 
his intention to return to Europe, 
the Directors of the Asylum selected 


ed, and who had the merit 


* Dr. Kerr has noticed this iteresting 
circumstance in his religious ‘Vracits and 
Sermons, See Vol. IV. Sermon V1. 

+The Military Male Orphan Asyvium is 
an institution for the support and education 


of the children, legitimate or othe rwise, of 


Muropean soldiers, buth inthe service of his 
M..jestv and hrs East India Company, 
emnloved under the presidency of Madras. 
Ry far the greater number af the boys ad. 
mitted are born ofnative mothers “the in- 
stiiition wes founded in the vear 1789. An 
Asvilum for female chiidren was tounded a 
Madras some years before, under the au- 
aes of Lady Cam he'll. 

tSee Dr Beil’s publication, entitled, 
fA Experimeni in sdonaunesigt ronmeade atthe 
Axle Asylum at Eemore, near Madzas.” 
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Mr. Kerr as the fittest person to 
succeed Dr. Beli in bis important 
charge. He accordingly undertook 
the superintendence of the Asyium, 
on the resignation of Dr. Beil, in 
August 1796; and about the same 
time he received the gratilying in- 
telligence that the Court ot Direc- 
tors had confirmed his appointment 
asa chaplain on the establisiiment. 

In September following, he was 
appointed junior Chaplain of Fort 
St. George, a vacancy having occur- 
red at the presidency by the retire- 
ment of the Reverend B. Milling. 
champ. 

He was now placed in situations 
the emoluments of which relieved 
him from the pecuniary difficulties 
under which he had long laboured ; 
and the Asylum afforded a sphere 
for the exeruon of his talents and 
the exercise of his benevolence 
more extensive than any he had 
hitherto enjoyed. At the period of 
his appointment to the superinten- 
dency of that charity, 1t was ona 
narrow scale compered with the 
present extended establishment; the 
Inacequacy of its funds necessarily 
excluded many destitute ebjects 
from partaking of its benefits ; and 
as the uppeals to the public for as- 
sistance had been frequent, the con- 
tributions din wn; and were no 
longer commensuiate with the In 
creasing: wants of the institution. 

“ Under these circumstances,” to 
quote the werds of Mr. Kerr, a | 
felt that there was no object of 
ereater Importance to my charges 
than the establishment of some cet- 
tain plan by which the orphans 
themselves might be made to beara 
part of therr own expense. and be- 
nefit both shemselves and the pubiic 
by their own labours 

After various allemp's to escer- 
tain the best means for so desirbie 
a purpose, i ena that none er 
be so Jucrative. none so extensively 
beneficial to ithe pubhie as ibe eS. 
tablish ment of a printing press at the 


Asy seek 
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« Finding, however, that I could 
not easily convince others of the 
practicability of such a plan, I was 

obiged to make the experiment at 
my own cost ; and having purchased 
a press and types, and employed a a 
few of the orphans} in working ee 
J had the pleasure of soon giving ¢ 
solid proof of the excellence of ne 
scheme ; and, having presented a 
large sumofmency tothe schoolfrom 
the work, the directors of the insti- 
tution resolved to give their sanction 
and support to the underiaking.’’* 

The merit of introducing the art 
of printing at the Asylum, is exciu- 
sively dve to the active and perse- 
vering efforts of Mr. Kerr. Totally 
unacquainted with the practice of 
the art, end unable to procure any 
person duly qualified to instruct bis 
young pupils, he had, at the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, to 
contend aeainst obstacles whieh ap- 
peared alinost insurmountable. He 
not only derived no assistance from 
others, but he had to encounter op- 
position instigated by those who, in 
. Kerr’s plon, con- 
diminution of their 


the suecess of Mr 
on ne the 
own cmoiuments. These diticultres, 
suinicient 'o have appalicd an ordi- 
nery mind, so far from ciscourscings, 
served rather to stimulate him to 
More strenuous exertion. “Phe sué- 
experiment Daviiag: at 


7 
cess of tis 
neh induced the Directors te pa- 
trenize the press for the benefit of 
the Asylain,it yielded proeressively 
iicreasing revenues to the lusiitu- 
lulton, so as te admit of the number 
Udren being ausemented to SOO, 
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bevond which it laa? been deemed 
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which the government-press was 
established at the Asylum, and 
whence have flowed effects recipro- 
cally advantageous to the commu- 
nity, tothe Asylum, and to the East 
India Company. 

In this arrangement was involved 
the publication of a weekly govern- 
ment-newspaper, In which all the 
adveruisements and public notifica- 
tions of the Government were in fu- 
ture tobe printed. The profits arising 
from this paper. in conjunction with 
those produced by the sale of various 
books, &c. &c. the printing of which 
is undertaken for the benefit of the 
charity, ave constituted the chief 
resource of the Institution on its 
prescnt extended scale. Besides the 
execution of all the English printed 
work required by the Government, 
at no other expense than that of pa- 
per, printing is gratuitously per- 
formed toa greatextent in the seve- 
ral native laneuares; Inthe Persian, 
Telinga, and Melabar characters ; 
and tie saving Jn printing Charges 
which a becn produced to Govern- 
ment, tirougeh the exertions of Mr. 
Kerr, may be estimated at upwards of 
10.090 pagodas (40002) annually.* 

Nor did the exiensive benefits re- 
suiting tothe Asylum from the press, 
coustitute the sole claim whieh he 
possessed to the sratitude of that in- 
stiuuion. Elis merit was scarcely 


* This calcnuiation ts made with reference 
to the exnerses of governnie weet iting: at 
a period antecedent to the ablishment of 
the experimental press,it a Male \svlum, 
by Me. Kerr. Pv a mitaute of Lord Clive’s 
(his Gordshin being then governor of Ma- 
dras) it apnears that. by micans of the Asy- 
lim press. before it obtained the patronage 
of Government, the Committee of Leform 
were enabled to check the expenscs of 
printing at the other oifices, and redcced 
them, a3 expressed in the report of the 
Cornamittee, to one half The actual saving 
toGovernment with vit attention to this cir- 
crmsianes, of icaaiie. will vet snuch exceec 
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less conspicuously evinced in the 
cilizent and zbie manper in which 


the education of the chiidren and the 
reneral conceris of the Charity were 
conducted under ils fostering pro- 
tecuon. The improved regulations 
he estabiished, the attention he inva- 
riably shewed to the heaith und com- 
jort of the boys, and the mechanical 
arts in which he caused them to be 
Instructed,* at once to render them 
more usetu! members of society, and 


to afford them move anipie means of 


afterwards maintaining themselves, 
are circumstances which ought to be 
mentioned witu merited encomium. 


(To be continued.) 


— -——_ — 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


T am one of those who unite the of- 
fices of muuister and tutor; and have 
read with atentionthe remarksin the 
Christan Observer tor and against 
this union. [tts not my intention to 


* Encouraged by the suecess which at- 
tended Is experiment of the press at the 
Asyivum, Me. Kerr was led to extend his 
views for the mutual benefit of the charity 
and cf the objects to whom it aflurded sup- 
port, by proposing taat tie boys shoud be 
instructed’ in various handicraft employ. 
ments, aint taucht che business of cabinet- 
makers, bockbinders, smiths, enzravers, 
&e. 3 cccupations, which would always af- 
tord support to the industrious, and contri- 
bute greatly to the convenience and ad- 
vantage of che community This plan was 
parouuzed by the Directors ofthe Asylum 
ant nartialiy adopted; but owirg to the 
difficulty of procuring proper masters to in- 
struct the boys, and to other unexpected 
Impediments, it Was never carried to the 
extent Mr Kerr designed. Bookbinding 
and some other arts continue to be per- 
formed by the bors of the charity. 

Experience hitherto has shewn the ap- 
prehensions to he void of foundation, which 
were entertained, that employment could 
not be found for the new and increasing 
class of subjects brongit up at the Asvium. 
The boys have scarcely time to attain the 
rudiments of education, before applications 
are made for them from various quarters, 
to be indentured as clerks, accountants, far- 
riers, and assistants in the medical depart- 
ment of the army, artizans, &c, &c. 


support the arguments of a former 
Correspondent in favour of the prac- 
tice, but mereiy to siute the reasons 
which, under the general circum. 
stunces Gi the Case, duce me to 
(hiik it justiaavie. 

i. i do not conceive these cvices 
to be incompativoic, untess peculiar 
Circumstances renGer Luem so. 

I. Becouse tne ecxunons of our 
church permit, in ceria Cases, this 
ubion. Ti i: be satt that this per- 
missiou refers to the children ofa 
dulisu, It will sul be 
erented that it was not considered 
Inconsistent with a wiinister’s ordi- 
hation-cheagemenpts, to employ a 
considerabic portion of his ume in 
imparting knowledge, which is not 
stricdy professional. 

2. Nor is there any thing In Scrip- 
ture which miiilates against this 
union. On the centrary, the exam- 
pie of the Apostic, whose * iiands 
ministered to his necessities,’’ af- 
fords a direct countenance to those, 
whose peculiar circumistances 1en- 
der an hcnourable, or even an honest 
subsistence impracticable, trom an 
exclusive attention to the spiritual 
concerns of his parishioners. The 
writer of this paper cid not think it 
Inconsistent with his character or 
profession, when ieaving a people, 
dmone whom he had laboured with 
some success for several year's, to 
appeal to his congregation that he 
hed “ coveted no mau’s silver of 
goid,’? but that his. talents, such as 
they were, bad ministered to the 
support of himself and his family. 

3. It may be added, that the two 
offices in question concur in one 
common object—the communica 
tion of knowledge, and the forming 
of moral and religious habits: s0 
that the office of tutor does not units 
but rather qualifies him for a more 
successful discharge of his duty 484 
minister, and collaterally promotes 
the good of his parish. 

4. Vhe greater part of private tutor 
reside in villages, where the parishes 
are generally small, and where; © 
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course, the number of proiessional 
yjsils is restricted within narrow 
Jipiiis. 

5. fhe itervels of teaching, and 
occasivnal holyacys afford imanyy 
and, IN Host Cases, probably suhicicnt 
opporcuah i S ob private visiting. 

6. It is wet “iihcult to devise ex- 
nediens ta supersede the necessity 
of CONS ani, TGividual visits: such, 
for insiiace, as taking a cup of tea 


. 


once ut tetcc a week with a pa- 
i , 
rainied by the ate 


Ve ate, LS ‘ 
ee I ee CIN yy OR m 
tention; dl AhleVrlac NOUS OF lUGUl, 


eight or ten 


Lis diehse ; 


collective at lis how 
of the vemcuoours fol 
reli@ivus Conversation, expounding 
the Scripture. and praver. I have 
ageuieda tA pidth dor some years, 
an’ ouve found the best effects ree 


< at 
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7. 1) Cocs not appear, nor do I 
sk i Coa ue shewn, that clergy- 
Mes who unite these coflices are less 
useiul gia successtul in their pa- 
rishes than others. The ume which 
ot.ers spend in Jiterary ease (and 
few schoiars possess the self-denial 
to renounce all the pursuits which 
have engrossed their attetition for a 
succession of years, in which their 
habits have been formed, from which 
they have derived much refined piea- 
sure, and which have qualified them 
jor usefulness on an extensive scale); 
Tsay, the time which these spend ia 
literary ease may be devoted with 
advantage to the education of youth. 
I may add, too, that time will, in 
general, be better husbanded by tu- 
tors. They will rise earlier ; spend 
less time at the table ; have the best 
excuse for declining invitations ; 
have fewer intrusions from triflers ; 
attain to greater regularity in do- 
mestic concerns; and turn almost 
every fragment of time to some use- 
‘ul account. Nor let it seem invidi- 
ous (for we are put on our defence) 
if it be added, that they will be less 
likely to have their houses crowded 
with a succession of visitors ; that 
‘iy will pay fewer and shorter visits 
‘0 their friends ; will have less temp- 


be purpose of 
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tation to frequent watering-places,; or 
to make excursions of pleasure ; 


and, in short, will be more likely to. 


be found at their post than many 
others. 

1}. If these offices are not, Inthem- 
selves, Incompatibie, so, In some 
cases, their unlon is necessary. 

1. Many private tutors will be 
found among curates, who have no 
other respectabie means of obtain- 
ing a bare subsistence. 

2. Oihers possess livings which 
are unequal to the support of a fami- 
ly ;‘and it is presumed, that very 


few will be found in this class of 


tutors whese circumstances raise 
them above the necessity of this ar- 
duous undertaking. 

8. It may, however, be added, as 
a justification, probably, of all those 
who are engaged in this office, 
whose circumstances mav seem to 
be easy, that the children of clergy- 
men labour under peculiar disad- 
vantages. They are necessarily 
brought up with different views from 
the children of most of their parish- 
ioners. ‘They see nothing in the 
occupation of their parents, which, 
by association, may gradually train 
them to business: they are generally 
looked up to by their neighbours, 
and, in spite of all that can be said to 
the contrary, they will imagine 
themselves destined to move in 
higher circles than the children of 
the farmer and mechanic. Now, what 
is to be done for them under these 
circumstances Must the parent, 
by declining the only means by 
which he can procure them a decent 
entrance on the course of life in 
which they can be expected to ap- 
pear with advantage, render itt me- 
rally certain that his children will be 
either a blank or a blot in the worid © 
Other children are imperceptibly 
led to enter into the profession and 
plans of their parents: must those 
of clergymen be precluded from the 
literary pursuits of theirs, and, by an 
unnatural counteraction to their pre- 
judices and feelings, be thrown upon 
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a mode of gaining a_ livelihood, 
which, to say the least of it, would 
be a continual burcen ? 

It deserves consideration, whether 
some of the unhappy instances of 
the children of excellent ministers 
turning out idle and = vicious,—a 
source of misery to their parents, 
and a pest to society,—-may not be 
accounted for by the circumstance 
of their parents having no means of 
early introducing them to business, 
or of putting them in the way of 
forming those associations between 
industry and success, exertion and 
respectability, which repel idleness 
at its first approach, and connect 
sensual indulgences with wretched- 
ness and diserace. 

4. It may be added, that not 
many livings will enable the parent 
of a tolerably large family to put 
out his children to schools where a 
sound education may be obtained. 
Necessity, thercfore, makes him the 
tutor of his own children: bet he 
finds that, without much additional 
expense of time, he can, with great 
advantage, educate a few athers with 
his own children. Company and 
superior attainments afford a saluta- 
ry stimulus, and greatly lessen the 
fatigue of instruction, and smooth 
the path to knowledge. 

One or other of these reasons, it Is 
presumed, will justify most of those 
ininisters who are embarked in edu- 
cating the rising generation. But, 

Til. I will advance a step further, 
and * magnify my office.’”’? Ido not 
think that the increasing number of 
private schools, conducted by cler- 
eymen, is a subject of lamentation, 
but rather of congratulation. 

1. Much collateral advantage is 
often derived to a parish from this 
union of offices. Not to mention 
that little tradesmen are much as- 
sisted by the money which is neces- 
sarily put in circulation; a clergy- 
man Is enabled to be much more 
liberal in his parish, than, with his 
confined means, without a school, 
he could have been. If his visits to 
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the sick are less frequent (and, un. 
less his parish be large, this neeq 
not be the case), they are the more 
welcome and profitable, from the 
relief which is administered to the 
body as well as the mind. Sunday 
and day-schools may be established 
and supported. Clothes and food, 
Bibles and religious tracts, are dis. 
tributed to an extent proportioned 
to a miinister’s increased means, 
Besides this, the parents of his pupils 
are never backward to assist in any 
work of benevolence which may be 
eoine on in his parish: even his 
pupils themselves will often fecl a 
plcasure in doing good among the 
poor. I have seen the sons of mem- 
bers of pariiament and of noblemen 
—nay, a nobleman himsel{—con- 
stantly and unsolicited, attend a 
Sunday-school, take peculiar interest 
in the progress of the poor children, 
and liberally reward their improve- 
ment. I may be permitted to add, 
that much more has been done in 
my own parish for the good of the 
whole, than could have been done, 
had my labours been confined solely 
to the ministry. 

2. Let us next consider what in- 
fluence this union of offices has on 
the propagation and extension of 
sound learning. Without detract- 
ing from the literary attainments of 
many laymen, it will be admitted 
that, of those who have drank deeply 
into science, not many are In suci 
dependent circumstances as to ren. 
der any arduous employment neces 
sary; and those who are, have 
opportunities of turning their know- 
ledge to a better account than by 
applying it to the education © 
youth. It will, therefore, be con 
ceded, I suppose, that were the 
clergy to decline this post, it would 
not be very easy to find a substitute 
for their “ Jack of service ;” and 
the interests of literature must, % 
course, materially suffer. On the 
other hand, what can so effectually 
secure the extension of knowleds& 
as the devoting of those attainmen’s 














which were made, under peculiar 
advantages in preparing for the 
ministry, to the instruction of the 
rising generation ! 

It has been recommended, indeed, 
that those clergymen whose circum- 
stances or inclination induces them 
to undertake the tuition of youth, 
should relinquish their ministry, 
and pursue this object exclusively. 
Some have done so. I neither con- 
demn nor approve their conduct : 
“let every man be persuaded in his 
own mind.” I may, however, be al- 
lowed to say, what I suppose many 
others would also assert for them- 
selves, that J could not abandon my 
ministry: “ A dispensation is laid 
upon me,’’? &c.; and till it can be 
shewn that the two offices are incom- 
patible, and that serious evils result 
‘rom their union, I presume to think 
that this recommendation is unau- 
thorized and premature. 

3. In the discussion of this impor- 
tant subject, we must not overlook 
‘he aspect which it bears on true re- 
igion and our church establishment. 
Admit that clergymen cannot con- 
sclentiously combine the two offices 
of minister and tutor, and into whose 
aands must the religious instruction 
oi youth necessarily devolve ? This 
isa question of no small importance. 
Where shall we find an equal gua- 
rantee against either the general 
ieglect (we are speaking of frivate 
‘hools) of a sound, religious edu- 
iuon, or the overwhelming influx 
| Socinian or infidel principles ? 
he of the most encouraging signs 
1 these portentous times is, the in- 
creasing attention which is every 
where paid to the diffusion of know- 
edee and true religion; and though 
should incur the censure of vanity, 
‘Wil assert it, that this day of bet- 
‘’ promise has dawned from the 
“ours of pious clergymen in edu- 
“ung youth, as well as preaching 
“€ Gospel. I am _ persuaded that 
‘aby of my brother tutors will unite 
“ith me in ascribing their greatest 
‘setulness (and I humbly hope that 
© have not fallen greatly short of 
-atist. Obsery. No. 122, 
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the success of others in the work of 
the ministry under similar circum- 
stances) to this departnyent of their 
labours. The name of every minis- 
ter or public character whom they 
have educated is “legion ;’’ and if 
they have succeeded in imbuing 
these with true piety and Christian 
principles, the ultimate advantage 
of their labours 1s incalculable. 

But view this subject as it stands 
connected with our church establish- 
ment. Are these times when we 
may repose in security in the ark of 
the church ? Is there nothing to ap- 
prehend from the various classes of 
dissenters ? and may we safely leave 
the field of private education, and 
the training of our future divines 
and senators in their hands ? Dothe 
hierarchy and the established minis- 
try possess such firm hold on the 
minds of the community, and com- 
mand such universal respect, as to 
leave nothing to fear from the pri- 
vate insinuations, or open ridicule, 
or hostile attack of the enemies of 
our church? If the affirmative of 
these and similar questions will not 
be advanced, I would ask whether 
the perpetuity of our tolerant, mild, 
and scriptural establishment is alto- 
eether Independent of the labours of 
plous clergymen in the tuition of 
youth? For my part, I cannot heip 
connecting the diffusion of sound 
learning and Christian principles ; 
the safety of our church establish- 
ment; and the good of the public 
at large with the labours of the re- 
gular clergy in the education of the 
rising generation. It is now too late 
to discuss the question of the com- 
parative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of public and private schools ; 
a considerable portion of the com- 
munity will prefer the latter: and, 
in my humble opinion, those cler- 
gymen, who, without neglecting 
their appropriate duties, devote a 
considerable portion of their time 
and talents and spirits to the benefit 
of youth, act in no way inconsistent- 
ly with their profession : and that, so 
far from deserving the imputation 
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JO Some Account of Fox the Martyrologist. 


of pride or avarice, or a dereliction 
of duty,* as they are “in labours 
more abundant,’ so they are en- 
titled to some degree of public gra- 
titude. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


ne 


Jo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

{ senp you the following brief ac- 
count of the renowned John Fox, the 
Martyrologist, written by Donald 
Lupton, and published in the year 
1637, if you think it will be accep- 
table to your readers. THEOGNIS. 

‘*¢ Behold this man, and thou canst 
not choose but wonder at his ex- 
traordinary labour and travaile, to 
gather together so many of God’s 
servants in a bundle: hee was borne 
in the county of Lincoln ; his young 
yeares shewed that he was layd out 
for a scholler, and so he had educa- 
tion accordingly, in a famous schoole. 
After being ripe, he was sent to Ox- 
ford, and was admitted into agda- 
len Colledge, where hee gave him- 
selfe strictly to study, and then pro- 
fest divinity. Hee attained to an ex- 
cellent skill in the Laine, Greek, 
and Hebrew tongues, in King Kd- 
ward Sixth his reigne; and for his 
better safety and security, left this 
kingdome in Queen Maries dayes, 
and lived in the Low Countries. But 
when the date of that Qucene’s 
dayes were expired, hee came backe 
into Jingland, and proved a famous 
divine. Hee had an excellent facul- 
ty in preaching ; and added to paine- 
fulnesse, constancy and willing- 
nesse: but that worke of his call- 
ed § The History of the Alartyrs, 
made his name famous in this king- 
dome and elsewhere, and will for 
ever speake his praise.—Hee was a 
man of an humble spirit, and had 
truely leare’d that doctrine of St. 
Paul, in what estate soever he was 
in, therewithall to be content. Hee 


* Vide the concluding paragraph, signed 
R., of page 752, of Christ, Obsery. for Dec. 
i811. 
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was one that had, as it seem’d, cry- 
cified himselfe to the world and its 
vanities, as it May appeare, in a kind 
and fatherly reprehension of his 
eldest sonne, who having a great 
mind to travel into forraigne parts, 
which when hee had performed, hee 
came to his father in Oxford, then 
being old, and hee being attired ing 
loose out-landish fashion ; * Who are 
you!’ said his father, not knowing 
him. To whom his sonne replied, 
‘T am your sonne:’ to whom this 
Master /oxe answered ; * OA, what 
enemy of thine hath taught thee s0 
much vanity 2? which speache of his 
shewed, that his minde was weaned 
from the Jove of the world. And 
indeed, I cannot conceive how hee 
could have any liberty to addict 
himselfe to follow delights and plea- 
sures, doing so exquisitely such rare 
pieces of schollership, which tooke 
up all his time: nay, it is rather to 
be wondered, how hee performed so 
great labours in so short a time; 
which he could not have done with- 
out long and tedious watchings anc 
fastings ; which three, study, fast- 
ing, and watching, will subject the 
JAlesh to the sfiirit ; and this course 
tooke hee. 

“ This man never sought alter. 
greedily, any promotions or pre- 
ferments, but held and approved o: 
that estate in which he dyed.  I[iee 
departed this life in London, anc 
lyes buried in the church of Saint 
Giles without Cripplegate, upor 
whose marble monument his sonne 
Samuel £oxe, hath caused to be in 
erayen this inscription : 


“ Curisto, S. 5S. 

“ To John Foxe, his honoured {2 
ther, the faithful Martyrologian ©: 
our English Church, a most diset 
searcher into the antiquities of his 
tories, a most stiffe bulwarke, av¢ 
fighter for the evangelical truth: 
which hath revived the Martyrs, * 
so many Pheenixes, from the dust ® 
oblivion, is this monument made 
Hee dyed 18th of April, 1587; 4" 
of his age 70.” 
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p, S. Among the many reprints of 
gid chronicles and other works, why 
i; Fox overlooked? A reprint of 
him, from the first edition of 1563, 
may be considered a desideratum, 
and would certainly well repay some 
of our speculating booksellers ; and 
{ hope soon to see a new edition of 
the “Acts and Monuments of the 
Church,” announced on the covers 


of the Christian Observer. 


To the Editor of the Cliuristian Observer. 


' SEND you an improved edition (at 
least I hope it is one) of a hymn 
which you once honoured with in- 
seruon in the Christian Observer. 
if you are of the same opinion, you 
will probably insert it when you have 





i spare column. Iam, &c. 
1D y. D. R, 


For we have not an High Priest who can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities: but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.”—Hen. 
iv Lo. 
WHEN gathering clouds around I view, 
And days are dark, and friends are few, 
On tum I lean, who, not in vain, 
“xperiene’d every human pain ; 


Paraphrase of Heb. iv. 15.——_Review of Alison on Taste. 


He sees my wants, allays my fears, 
And counts and treasures up my tears. 


If ought should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly virtue’s narrow way, 
To fly the good I would pursue, 

Or do the sin 1 would not do, 

Still he who felt temptation’s power 
Shall guard me in that dangerous hour. 


If wounded love my bosom swell, 
Deceiv’d by those I priz’d too well, 
He shall his pitying aid bestow, 
Who felt on earth severer woe ; 

At once betrayed, denied, or fled, 
By all that shar’d his daily bread. 


When vexing thoughts within me rise, 
And, sore dismay’d, my spirit dies, 

Yet he who once vouchsaf’d to bear 
The sickening anguish of despair, 

Shall sweetly soothe, shail gently dry, 
The throbbing heart, the streaming eye. 


When sorrowing o’er some stone I bend, 
Which covers all that was a friend ; 
And from his voice, his hand, his smile, 
Divides me—for a little while,— 

Thou, Saviour, see’st the tears I shed, 
For thou didst weep o’er Lazarus dead. 


And 0, when I have safely past 
Through every conflict—but the last, 
Still, still unchanging, watch beside 
My painful bed,—for thou hast died ; 
Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away ' 
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ssays 02 the Nature and Princifiles 
of Taste. By ARCHIBALD ALIson, 
LL.B. F.R.S. London and Edin. 
burgh, Prependary of Sarum, &c. 
2 vols. Edinburgh, Bell and Brad- 
iute ; London, Rivingtons. 1811. 
Price 18s. 


'F any of our readers feel a disposi- 


; ton to complain, that we are in some 
: measure breaking bounds, by enter- 
: OS upon the examination of a work 
F with the title of that before us, we 


q veg them to suspend their judgment 
“ they understand the system of 
. Mr. Alison, and have done us the 


e @ (Your of considering our poor ob- 
‘ervations upon it. Ifa more gene- 
“objection be urged to any review 





of a work originally published in 
1790, it may be answered, that this 
publication never met with the atten- 
tion it appears to us to deserve ; that 
it has been re-published with some 
additions, within a few months; that 
the public eye has been lately fixed 
upon it, by a very splendid critique 
in a periodical work ; and that the 
work itself, whilst it yields some ad- 
vantage to religion, will derive much 
by being brought into a closer con- 
tact with it. It will be our endeavour, 
in the following critique, first, to pre- 
sent, as may suit us best, in his words 
and by his machinary, or in our own, 
a faithful exhibition of the system 
of Mr. Alison; and then to carry 
the system and the subject of it, 
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from the schools, as it were, to the 
temple ; and, fora moment, examine 
its bearings upon those grand topics, 
to which our labours are more espe- 
cially consecrated. 

If the inquiry be made, * what is 
Taste: it is frequently answered, 
“that faculty by which we perceive 
or appreciate beauty.” And if we 
ask, “what is beauty ?”’ it is answer- 
ed, “that quality which gratifies 
taste.” Now, it is obvious, that the 
inquirer will not be much the wiser 
for these answers. And, accordingly, 
minds with any sprinkling of philo- 
sophy, or, indeed, of rational curio- 
sityy have seldom stopped at this 
point of the inquiry. 

In repeating the question, * what 
is taste?” the examiner will find 


two classes of respondents, cach of 


whom pretend to satisfy his curiosity 
by a more philosophical reply. Say 
the frst, “ Taste is a distinct sense, 
appropriated to the perception of 
beauty ; beauty consists In certain 
peculiar lines, forms, colours, mo- 
uons ; and taste, like an eye, disco- 
vers and approves them.” Such Js 
the theory of most technical writers 
upon this subyect—of most painters, 
and sculptors, and architects; of 
fiorarth ; of our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds; of 
the Abbe Winkleman. The second 
class of theorists, on the contrary, 
rejecting the idea ofa peculiar sense, 
consider taste as the modification of 
some other siinple emotion. One, for 
instance, perceiving the mind to be 
gratified by the perception of wéz/ity, 
resolves taste into a perception of 
utility. renee in hke manner, calls 
it the perception of relation ; a third, 
the perception of design; a ioiarels, 
the perception of order and fitness. 
This last class of theorists are 
chielly to be condemned, as taking 
a part of the truth for the whole. 
Any one of their systems will solve 


some of the phenomena Involved in 
the question before us, but no one 
of them will go near to solve all. 
We frequently perceive beauty or 
sublimity, where we do not perccive 
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utility ; or where there are no ingj- 
cations of relation or design; of 
where, if there be a peculiar fitness 
for the end proposed, it is concealed 
from us. The champions of « uullity” 
have often been put to flight by the 
peacock’ s tall; those of *§ design,” 
silenced by the fact, that a strong 
perception of * design” in the e artist, 
frequently destroys the beauty or 
sublimity of the periormance ; and 
those of ‘ fitness,’? have been con- 
founded by the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the beauty of many objects, 
which, as far as we know any thine 
of them, are fit for nothing in the 
world but to be looked at. It is per- 


fectly compatible with the theory of 


Mr. Alison, as will be seen, to allow 
all the range to these several systems 


which bclongs to them. He dis- 


tinctly admits, that the perception of 


uullity, design, fitness, may promote 
the emotion of Taste. If he errs at 
all upon the point, it is, that in the 
course of his triumphant career, he 
sometimes suffers his system to run 
away with him, and then tramples 
a little upon that class of percep- 
tions which, in calmer moments, he 
is disposed to treat with due reve- 
rence. 

To the other class of theorists who 
resolve taste into a distinct sense, 
and beauty and sublimity Into cer- 
tain material qualities, as lines, Co- 
lours, motions, &c., it 1s the pecu- 
liar object of the present work to 
reply ; and, in our judgment, the 
refutation is nt sIete 3 not, indeec, 
that this work assumes any thing © 
a controversial aspect ; and this 1s 
one of its many merits. The autho 
has felt, that the establishment ©: 
his own system is the best refutation 
of every other ; and, in a work of 
taste, has proved his own possessioi! 
of that faculty, by not kindling 1 
his readers those bad passions which 
so ill harmonize with the exquisite 
scenes of nature, and productions 0 
art, to which he introduces them 
We shall now proceed to develop‘ 
his system to our readers, reserving 
to ourselyes, however, the liberty © 
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assing over What is not material, 
and of taking any short cut toa 
point to which the author travels by 
, circuitous course. We forewarn 
our readers also, that no analysis of 
ours can do justice to the merits of 
the original work. ‘They have here, 
however, a sort of rude skeleton, and 
if they wish to sce it very beautilul- 
by clothed, we beg them to turn from 
the reviewer to the author. 

The theory, then, of Mr. Alison 
is simply this, that the beauty or sub- 
limity of any object is not to be as- 
ribed to tts material qualities, but to 
certain Other qualities of which these 
are the signs or exfiressions, and 


which are fitted by the constitution of 


our nature, to firoduce filcasing or in- 
teresting emotion ; and that beauty or 
sublimity are not flercetved till both 
such fileasing or interesting emotions 
are excited, and the imagination is 
stimulated to conceive a train of tdeas 
corresponding with these emotions. 

In the establishment of this theo- 
ry, the first proposition which the 
author sets himself to prove is, that 
where the imagination is not excited 
or set to work, beauty or sublimity 
are not perceived, or, in other words, 
the emotion of taste isnot felt. The 
illustrations of which this admits, 
are numerous : for instance, if pe- 
cullar circumstances, such as grief 
or sickness, check the workings of 
the imagination, objects the most 
almired seem, at once, to be shorn 
of all their beauty. The beauties 
of poetry, of painting, and even of 
haturey fade in the eyes of the trai- 
tor who has forfeited his life, or the 
parent who has lost her child: the 
imagination is here chained to a 
point, and all its sensibility exhaust- 
ed upon one subject. In like man- 
ner, certain einployments, by fetter- 

ig the movements of the imagina- 
tlon, destroy the perceptio: vot beau- 
‘Ys as the critic, who is employed 
‘Nn detecting the faults of language 
or of editorship in a poem, almost 

“ases to discern its beauty ; or as 
Ye purchaser of any tract of the 

Ost picturesque country, in the act 

‘ Proportionine guineas (if there 
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were any such thing) to acres, for- 
gets the fairy scenery which, per- 
haps, had originally seduced him to 
purchase. In the same way, there 
is a certain constitution ot mind 
which seems to disenchant all scenes 
and objects of the beauties which 
others discern in them: the mere 


calculator sees nothing in the face of 


nature, but the value of her produc- 
tive surface ; the philosophizer re- 


eards all objects in the dry shape of 


materials for thinking ; JA youth, 
when the imagination is all awake, 
beauty or sublimity are casily recog- 
nised and strongly felt, while the old 
sit calmly by, and, perhaps, expatiate 
with wonder upon th 
youth. Butil the beauty or sublim- 
ity resided in the scenes or objects 
themselves, could all this variety 
exist in the perception of different 
individuals, or of the same indivi- 
dual at different periods : : 

There are other instances which 
tend to the same result. To whom 
do not his associations with certain 
scenes and objects enhance their 
beauty { The scenes of our infancy, 
the songs of our native country, the 
residence of those once dear to us, 
have all a factitious beauty for us. 
Could an Englishman behold Run- 
nymede, or the fields of Agincourt 
and Blenheim, without discovering 
a sort of charm spread over them, 
which lent the scene new lustre in 
his eyes? All other beauty may, 
indeed, be lost in that thus adven- 
titiously communicated. Thus De 
Lisle, in describing Vaucluse : 


“ Mais ces eaux, ce beau ciel, ce vallon en- 
chanteur, 

Moins que Petrarque et Laure interessoient 
mon cour.— 

Partout mes yeux cherchoient, voyoient, 


Petrarque et Laure, 
Et par eux, ces beaux lieux s’embellissoient 


encore.” 

But the author here pleads his 
own cause too eloquently to permit 
us any longer to speak for him. 

“ The delight which most men of educa- 
tion receive from the consideration of anti- 
quity, and the beauty that they discover in 
every object which is connected with an- 
cient times, is in a great measure to be as- 
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cribed to the same cause. The antiquarian, 
in his cabinet, surrounded by the relics of 
former ages, seems to himself to be re- 
moved to periods that are long since past, 
and indulges in the imagination of living in 
a world, which, by a very natural kind of 
prejudice, we are always willing to believe 
was both wiser and better than the pres- 
ent. All that is venerable or laudable in 
the history of these times present them- 
selves to his memory. ‘The gallantry, the 
heroism, the patriotism of antiquity rise 
again before his view, softened by the ob- 
scurity in which they are involved, and ren- 
dered more seducing to the imagination by 
that obscurity itself, which, while it min- 
gles a sentiment of regret amid his pur- 
suits, serves at the same time to stimulate 
his fancy to fill up, by its own creation,those 
long intervals of time of which history has 
preserved no record. The relics he con- 
templates seem to approach him still near- 
erto the ages of his regard. The dress, 
the furniture, the arms of the times, are so 
many assistances to his imagination, in 
guiding or directing its exercise, and ofler- 
ing him a thousand sources of imagery, 
provide him with an almost inexhaustible 
fieldin which his memory and his fancy may 
expatiate. There are few men who have 
not felt somewhat, at least, of the delight 
of such an employment. There is no man in 
the least acquainted with the history of an- 
tiquity, who does not love to let his imagi- 
nation loose on the prospect of its remains, 
and to whom they are notin some measure 
sacred, from the innumerable images which 
they bring. Even the peasant, whose know- 
ledge of former times extends but to a few 
generations, has yet in his village some mo- 
nument of the deeds or virtues of his fore- 
fathers ; and cherishes with a fond venera- 
tion the memorial of those good old times 
to which his imagination returns with de- 
light, and of which he loves to recount the 
simple tales that tradition has brought him. 

“And what is it that constitutes that 
emotion of sublime delight,which every man 
of common sensibility feels upon the first 
prospect of Rome? It is not the scene of 
destruction which is before him. Itis not 
the Tiber, diminished in his imagination to 
a paltry stream, flowing amid the ruins of 
that magnificence which it once adorned. 
It is not the triumph of superstition over 
the wreck of human greatness, and its 
monuments erected upon the very spot 
where the first honours of humanity have 
been gained. Itis ancient Rome which fills 
his imagination. It is the country of Czsar, 
and Cicero, andVirgi!l, which is before him, 
It is the mistress of the world which he 
sees, and who seems to him to rise again 
from her tomb, to give laws to the universe. 


1 
4lyra 


All that the labours of his vouth. er the 


studies of his maturer age have acquireq 
with regard to the history of this great peo. 
ple, open at once before his imagination. 
and present him with a field of high ang 
solemn imagery, which can never be ex. 
hausted. Take from him these associations 
conceal from him that it is Rome that se 
sees, and how different would be his emo. 
tion !” Vol. i. pp. S9—42. 


Although much might be added 
under this head, neither less striking 
nor less eloquent, we hasten on tc 
the second position taken by the au- 
thor. It is evident, that all exercise 
of the imagination does not lead to 
the emotion of taste. Many objects 
excite a train of ideas in the mind 
which yet excite no emotion o! 
pleasure. The ideas which are ex- 
cited by objects of beauty and syb- 
limity have two peculiarities. 1. 
They are ‘*ideas of emotion,” or 
ideas by which emotion is excited ; 


and, 2dly, They have a principle of 


connection by which the whole train 
have a tendency to excite the same 
emotion. That the complex emo: 
tions of beauty and sublimity are 
never felt excefit when some simpil 
emotionis excited, or affection is kind- 
led, is capable of various proof 
Who ever calls that beautiful which 
he, at the same time, declares to be 


“indifferent to him ? If an object also 


is beautiful to us and not to another, 
do we not ascribe it to some associa- 
tion by which it has laid hold of ou 
mind, or formed a lodgement in our 
Jeelings 2 In like manner, all which 
contributes to give us av interest it 
any pursuit or object invests it with 
new beauties. 


“The lover reads or hears with indifie 
rence, of all that is most sublime in the 
history of ambition, and wonders only « 
the folly of mankind, who can sacrifice thei 
ease, their comforts, and all the best plea 
sures of life, to the unsubstantial pursuit 0 
power. The man, whose life has been pass 
ed in the pursuits of commerce, and whi 
has learned to estimate every thing by! 
value in money, laughs at the labours . 
the philosopher or the poet, and bebole: 
with indifference the most splendid pt" 
suits of life, if they are not repaid by wealt 
The anecdote of alate celebrated math¢ 
matician is well known, who read the Pat: 
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,jise Lost, without being able to discover 
“A it any thing that was sublime, but who 
eid that he could never read the queries, 
at the end of Newton’s Optics, without 
feeling his hair stand on end, and his blood 
run cold. ‘There are thousands who have 
read the old ballad of Chevy Chase, without 
having their imaginations inflamed with 
the ideas of military glory. It is the brave 
only, who, in the perusal of it, like the gal- 
lant Sir Philip Sydney, feel ‘their hearts 
moved, as by the sound of « trumpet.” 
Vol. 1. pp. 87—89. 

In like manner, when, through the 
circumstances of the moment, the 
sensibility 1s deadened, a pall seems 
o be cast over the most splendid ob- 
ects. And in the same way, when 
she attention 1s withdrawn from the 
intercsting, and directed to the un- 
interesting, qualities of an object, 
the emotion of beauty decays. The 
artist who withdraws his attention 
irom the expression of the Apollo 
Belvidere to measure its propor- 
tion; the afluent who are familtariz- 
ed to their splendid furniture, and 
who look on them not as the mere 
ornament of the drawing-room, but 
asthe apparatus of daily life ; the 
auctioneer whose enthusiasm Is di- 
rided between the colours of a picture 
and the construction of its frame ; 
one andall cease to perceive the beau- 
ties upon which others are feasting. 

It is scarcely less obvious that the 
train of Images by which the emo- 
tion of taste is excited is distinguish- 
“by some general princifile of con- 
vecvion. When the eye, for instance, 
wanders over a landscape, the taste 
is often offended by some feature 
viich does not harmonize with the 
rest. In like manner, in poctry, in 
painting, or in music, a discordant 
schument, image, or tone often 
checks the rising emotion of taste. 
In each of these casesit is evidently 
a certain characte or expression to 
Which the discordant part is refer- 
red, and by its discrepancy with 
Which it offends. This expression 
's the charm by which the emotion 
‘S kindled, and, as the one is weak- 
cned, the other vanishes. The cor. 
‘ev stone of the edifice of our feel- 
‘SS or affection is touched and the 
‘I'v fabric falls to the ground. It 


is curious to observe how nature, in 
some rare instances, by her very pro- 
digality tarnishes the beauty of her 
own scenes. One object clashes 
with another, and so destroys the ex- 
pression ofthe whole. Norisitless 
curious to observe the artist or poet, 
by the labour of selection and assim- 
ilation, endeavouring to in: prove up- 
on this profuse expenditure and bold 
irregularity of nature. The author, 
however, by stating this point too 
broadly, seems to us to doa little 
dishonour to Nature. The discor- 
dances discovered in her scenes are 
often less in the prospect than in the 
examiner. The narrowness of the 
mind often betrays us into a false 
interpretation of theircharacter. If 
a spectator mistook the expression 
which a painter meant to give to his 
picture, and which he actually did 
convey to the accurate eye, many 
parts, really appropriate, must seem 
to him out of place. And thus, if 
we narrow the expression of the 
landscape, parts, which in fact con- 
spire to adorn the scene, appear dis- 
cordances to us. Man, in this in- 
stance, should do homage to the 
great Artist of the scenery before 
him ; and not cripple the landscape 
to the mind, but strain the mind to 
follow and embrace the landscape. 
‘ Non mihi res, sed me rebus sub- 
jungere conor,’’ should be our mot- 
to here ; and a readiness be discov- 
ered te vindicate Nature at our own 
expense. 

The foregoing observations, how- 
ever, we think, sufficiently establish 
the two last mentioned propositions 
of the author ; so that we may rest 
in the conclusion stated by him at 
the end of his first essay, that wher- 
ever the emotions of beauty or sub- 
limity are felt, an exercise of ima- 
gination is promoted, and that the 
train of thought upon which the 
imagination is employed is made up 
of ideas of emotion, associated by a 
general principle of connection. 
Hence, he adds, the difference be- 
tween our emotions of simple plea- 
sure and the emotion of taste are ob- 
vious, 
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‘In the case of these last emotions, no 
additional train of thought is necessary. 
The pleasurable feeling follows immediate- 
ly the presence of the object or quality, and 
has no dependence upon any thing for its 
perfection, but the sound state of the sense 
by which it is received. The emotions of 
joy, pity, benevolence, gratitude, utility, 
propriety, novelty, &c. might undoubtedly 
be felt, although we had no such power of 
mind as that by which we follow out a train 
of ideas, and certainly are felt in a thou- 
sand cases, when this faculty 1s unemployed. 

“ in the case of the emotions of taste, on 
the other hand, it seems evident, that this 
exercise of mind is necessary, and that un- 
less this train of thought is produced, these 
emotions are unfelt.” Vol. i. pp. 159, 160. 

The author having thus, in his first 
essay, shewn the nature of the emo- 
tions of sublimity and beauty, pro- 
ceeds to shew, in the second, that it Js 
by a process of this kind that the 
sublimity and beauty of the °* mate- 
rial world” are discovered and {elt. 
In this argument also, we shall en- 
deavour to follow him. 

The qualities of matter are known 
to us only by the senses, by which, 
though sensation and perception are 
conveyed to the mind, emotion 
plainly isnot. The smellof a rose, 
or the taste of a pine apple, produces 
agreeable sensations, but not agrce- 
able emotions. ut although the 
qualities of matter are incapable, in 
themselves, of producing such emo- 
tions, they may acquire anew pow- 
er upon the mind by their being as- 
sociated with other qualities, of 
which they may thus become the 
signs or expressions. And such as- 
sociations are very numerous. Ali 
external objects, for Instance, em- 
ployed for use or pleasure, become 
signs tous of the uses or pleasures 
for which we employ them, ‘The 
plough suggests the idea of rustic 
fabour, and of the plenty which fol- 
lows it ; and the harp, of the anima- 
tion it has often communicated ; and 
thus each produces the emotion 
which properly belong to the quali- 
ties they signify. In like manner, 
all works of art suggest the idea of 
design, wisdom, and skill in the ar- 
tist. Inthe same way, we are ac- 
customed to associate the qualities 


of quickness, tenderness,magnanim. 
ity, with certain casts of counte. 
nance ; and thus the features acquire 
the influence of the qualities they 
represent. Having thus also learn. 
ed that certain features of body jp- 
dicate certain qualities of mind, when 
we discover, in inanimate matter, 
forms resembling these features, we 
insensibly erect them into represen- 
tatives of the same qualities. We 
speak of the strength of the oak, the 
delicacy of the myrtle, the boldness 
of the rock, the modesty of the vio- 
let, &c. &c. which are qualities not 
of matter but of mind. Besides 
these, language is productive of 
many such associations, by convey- 
ing to us, in its figurative expres- 
sions, the analogies between the 
qualities of matter and mind discoy- 
ered by other men in other places 
and ages. ‘To all these are to be ad- 
ded the associations springing from 
the peculiar circumstances of every 
individual. Particular sounds, co- 
lours, motions, scenes, suggest ima- 
ees, and therefore emotions, to us, 
which they may not to any other. 
Having thus explained the various 
processes by which these associa- 
tions are generated, the author pro- 
ceeds to shew, in successive chap- 
ters, that it is only through these 
associations that we are impressed 
with the beauty or sublimity of 
sounds and colours. It would be 
absolutely Quixotic to attempt to 
follow him through this part of his 
career. We shall content ourselves, 
like the chart-makers, simply with 
dotting his track through these, 10 
a degree unexplored, regions, now 
and then pausing to give a sketch 0: 
some particular scene. 
The general arguments by which 
he establishes his main position ap- 
pear to be these, that if beauty 
were the mere object of a sense 
then all possessed of that sense mus! 
be familiar with it ; must discove! 
in it the same properties ; must be 
affected by it in the same mane 
ner; must be affected by it in the 
same way, at different times ; mus 
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be able with certainty to define its 
effect upon others, and to reduce it 
to certain general laws. But no part 
of this description applies to the case 
of the emotions Of sublimity and 
beauty. Here all is irregularity. No 
nyo men are ailected in the same 
way; DO One many, perhaps, in the 
same MaAnUer, at two different times ; 
wid the alleged objects of this sense 
appear and disappear according to 
che frame of the examiner, or the so- 
ciety in which the object is viewed. 

Take, in the first piace, the case of 
guids. Thunder, when heard as the 
“artillery of heaven,’ is sublime. 
Is it the mere guality of loudness 
which renders it sublime? Let it, 
on the contrary, be discovered that 
what we supposed to be thunder ts 
the mere rumbling of a cart, and the 
emotion of subiimity is destroyed. 
Indeed, there are instances in which 
the lowest sounds are invested with 
the same sublimity : 


“ Along the woods, alang the moorish fens, 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming sturm.” 


Or to tuke a more striking instance 
from that unfathomable mine of all 
that is beautiful or sublime,the Scrip- 
lures. It is a passaze in which the 
ippearance of the Deity to the pro- 
phet Elitah is described. ** And he 
suid, Go forth, and stand upon the 
mount before the Lord. And behold 
the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains and 
brake 1a pieces the rocks betore the 

ord, bet the Lord was not in the 
Wind; and after the wind an earth- 
quike, but the Lord was not in the 
evthqguake 3 and after the earthquake 
aire, but the Lord was notin the fire; 
aud alter the fire a small still voice. 
-_ it was so, when Lo lijah heard it, 
that he wrap} ped his face in his man- 
tle.” 

Here, then, we have instances both 
(i the same sound, by different asso- 
‘lations, affecting the mind in an op- 
posite manner ; and of the most op- 
posite sounds affecting the mind in 
‘ec same manner. Can we necd any 
“onger proof that “- samey or 
Christ. Obsery. No. 122. 
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sublimity does not reside in the 


mere sound, but in the quality of 


which it is the sign or expression ! 
In proceeding to appiy his theory 
to colours, the author remarks that 
the greatest part of colours are ‘*con- 
nected with a kind of established 
imagery in the mind,’’ and are con- 
sidered as “ expressive of many 
picasing and interesting qualitics.” 
These associations are, Ist such as 
arise from the nature of the objects 
thus permanently coloured ; as black, 
from being the complexion of night, 
is expressive of gicom: or, Ztly, 
such as arise from some analopy 
between certain colours and certain 
dispositions of the mind, whence 
these colours are called mild, or 
bold, gay,or gloomy : ans: adi ys Sur 
wS urls yy accidental CUNDECLIONS 5 
as purple is to us the sien of imperial 
dignity, and yellow to the Ca: 
These associations will suiliciently 
xplain the pecultar atiracuons of 
some colours, while a few ph uD ob- 
servations will shew that th 
no intrinsic beauty. they had, 
the same colour 
beautiful, and we should rejecice to 
sce the pink of the cheek extended 
to the nose: neither would the beau- 
ty of colours vary with the caprices 
of fashion, whereas half a dozen 
cuchesses may, by dint of the asso- 
which rank can convey, 
clothe the town in a new colour 
every winter: nor would different 
nations make their elections of op- 
posite colours, and the dusky beau- 
ties of one hemisphere be the mon- 
sters of anothe 
In chapter 1V. upon /orms, the 
course of argument is nearly the 
sameas before. he illustrations are 
numerous and convincing. As itis 
on the subject of forms that the old 
theories chiefly dwelt, the author had 
here mauy prejudices to combat, and 
difficulties toovercome. We think, 
however, that the hitherto wavering 
converts of Hogarth and Burke, and 
of the more recent upholders of the 
Intrinsic beauty of lines. will rejoice 
to find here a key to many difficul- 
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ties confessedly impervious by their 
ancient masters. In successive sec- 
lions, the inilucniece of design, of fit- 
ness, and of uliilty, upon the beauty 
of forms, is cCxamined with great 
acuteness. Many striking extracts 
might be made. We owe it, how- 
ever, to our readers, to whom we 
have hitherto manifested, perhaps, 
unbecoming parsimony In quotaucn, 
to give them one or two, Whici may 
both teach them seme curious trutis, 
ana supply them with a fair speci- 
men of the manner of the author. 
The first is a curious bistory ct the 
decay of works oi taste. 


*‘ However obvious oF important the 
principle whic { have now staicd may be, 
the fine aris have been unfortunsicly po- 
verned by a very different prince 7 ple ; and 
the undue preference which artists are 
natu ably disposed LO vive to the Gist bit) of 
design, has been one of the m L pow fal 
causes of that decline and degeneracy 
which has uniformly marked the history of 
the fine arts, afice they fiave arrived at a 
certain period of perfection ‘Tos common 
anne thie of excellence in 
beautiful forms is character or expression, 
or, in other words, the appearance of some 
batercsting or ahiectmye quality ia the ferm 
artist, on the other hand, 


eel} a 1-3) = 
excelicnce is skill; the 


Lie af lent 


self “Po the 
tiie great test of 
production of pmncthing new in pot of 
design, or difieult in pot of execution. it 
is by the expression Gi tharsetes, ther fre, 
that the generality of men determine the 
beauty of forms. Lois by the expression of 
Gesign, artist determines it. When, 
thereiore, the arts witch are conversant in 
the beauty of form, have attained to that 
fortunate stege of their | rogress, wien this 
expression cf character is itself the ereat 
expression of design, the mvention and taste 
of the artist take, almost nece ssarily, a cii- 
ferent divection When hits excellence can 
no longer be en by the produc- 
expressive torn, 


' 
tir,a¢ if 
Cbd LEC 


tion of mere:v beautiful o 
he is 1 vatarally led tod isting nish it by the 
production of what is uncommon or d'fii- 
cult; to signalize his woriks bs the fertusty 
of lits invention, or the dexterity of his ex- 
ecution; and thus gradualiv to forget the 
end of his art, in his attention to display 
his superiority in the art itself’? Vol. i. pp. 
110 

* Nor is this melancholy progress pecu- 
liar to those arts which respect the beauty 
of form. ‘The same causes extend to every 
ovher of those arts which are emploved in 
the production of beauty; and they who 





e acquainted with the history of the fine 


“1 
«as 


[ Feb, 


arts of antiquity, will recollect, thar the 
history of statuaiy, Of painting, orm Usic, 
of nares and «of pruse Scan sess. hone 

been ab Ke distunguished, in based otter pe. 
rods, bs the same gradual desertian of | he 
end of the art, for the display of the arti 


sell; ial by the sume prevalence o! the 


eEvNpression of Cesion, ove! the « XP € SSY) ¢ f 


the composition in which it “es emoleyod 


’ ’ . 1 ; 
It as DECH Se fdom found iM THE History of 


that the artist, ne che 


any of these aris. 
this country 


great master of pamding 
has united the phiosophy with the practice 
of his art, ana regulated bis own si time 
Inventions, by the chaste princi ies of truth 
and science. 

“* For an error, whech so inmediat 1 
arises from the nature. aud from the nrse. 
tice of these arts themselves, it is dies " 
p rhaps imposstble, lo fhiecl A Ve mecdy, 
Whether (as bam wilting to bel eve) here 
Have pat be circumstances im the modern 
state of hurope, which may serve to check 
atleast, is unfortunate poogresston s whe. 
ther the beautthul models of ant iq in 
evcry art, may NOL serve to ix mm s ihe de. 
gree the standard of taste in these arts; 
whether the progress of pliidoss phv and 
C iicism may not tend to introduc ce gi cater 


’ ! 
‘ 


Si; ibility, QS well as greater 


taste; and whether rhe general diffusion of 


science, by increasing in so great a propor. 
tion the number of judges, may not rescue 
these arts ‘rom the sole Cominion ot the ar. 
tists, and thus establish more just and phi- 
losophicel proce ntes of dcersion, it 1s far 
beyond the Tmiits of these esseys to Mm. 
quire. but Thumbly conceive, that there 
is Ho puse Of Criticism More important in 
ioe] f or more fitted to nreserve the taste 
of the incividual, or of the public, than to 
consider every composition as faulty and 
defective, in which the expression of the 
art is more striking than the e spression of 
th e subject, or in wihie’s t beauty of de 
a prev ails wen ei h <pireny of characie? 
or Fexpression.” Vol ii. pp bIS—117. 


cc : Py . . alt 
ihe other observation is equauy 
striking, and is meant as a reply 0 


those Who urge the permanence o 


certain proporiuons In architectur 
in proof of their inherent and ex 


clusive beauty. Aiter having po 
ticed the tefluence lent to these pro 
portions by our veneration for ant 
quity, he goes on to observe: 

“ But besides these, there are ether 
causes in the nature of the art itself, whict 
sufficiently account for the permanence 
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tasic upon this subject. In every produc- 
fio, of aettan labour, the influence of va- 
riciy is mired by na CIVCUMStwsiCes, VIZ 


be ae Costiness, and the permanciuce of 


te nateriats Upon whic} tiiatl labour is 
en ved. Waerever the materiais of any 
obiert, Wheewer of use or of luxury, are 
costiv; wherever the original price of such 
gubiects is vreat, t-e influence of the love 
of vaciety tie objects have 
qgrveut? MPINsic vane, Independent of Uieu 
na tiedlar form or fashion; and as the de- 
gti rian Of the form is im Most cases the 


is daminished : 


des cicion of the subject iiseif, he same 
fou . adhered to with Uttle veaiation. tn 
dross, for dust onees in owhich the variation 
of “siuwais imore opsers able tam ib most 
gier sublects, it is those parts of cress 
wluckh are feast costly, of which the forms 


Hear Changed: in proportion 


tand value serenses, the Gistost- 
ety Mien snes; and in some ob- 
ects, Which are extvenn ly Cooth¥, aS in the 
case ‘' je wels, t$i. re is hoc. ehPEr of fasion 
whatever, except Nn cirecun-tances ditlerent 
roam the volue of the objects themselves, 
as in their setting or 1Of all 
the mine arts, however, archiiecture is by 
fur tae most cost'v. ‘The wealth of indi- 
vidios ts frequently dissipated by it: and 
even the revenue of nat tons, is equal only 
to very Slow and very tofrequent produc- 
tions of this kind. ‘Phe value, therefore , of 
guch objects, Is ina great measure inde- 
peace ot of their form _ &. the invention of 
men is lite excited to give an additional 
Value to ves, wiuch in themselves are 
sovaltable ; ancd the art itself, after it has 
arnyed at a certain necessary degree of 
Devieetion, remains ina vreat Measure Ssta- 
tonary, both from the tafre quency of cases 
in Which tmvention can be «¢ mploved, aiicl 
from the little demand there is for the ex- 
se of that invention the nature - 
the Tirecten orders very plainly indicate 
they were originally exceuted in wo a 
that ‘they were settled before the Gree! AS 
nd begua to make use of stone in their 
sidings, From the period.that stone was 
omploved, and that of course pr biie burkde 
ihes became more costly, little farther pro- 
gfess seems to have been made in the ert. 
ii 


dispos tion 


le costhness of the subsect, in this as in 

every other case, gave a kind of permanent 
} . ° 3 ° ae . 

Yaue to the form by which it was distin. 


ry 


sUisued, 

ie if, besides the costliness of the sunject, 
It is also oe rmanent or durable, this charac- 
oat is still farther inere. sed, Those pro- 
“uctions, of which the materials are perish- 
able, and must ofte ao be renewed, are from 
‘leit nature subjected to the ‘allie nce of 
, Mety, Chairs and tables, for instance, 
“od the other common articles of furniture, 
“mot well last above a few vears, and 
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very often not so long. In such articles 
accordingly, there is room for the invention 
of the arust to display itself, and as the sub- 
ject isclfis of no very great valuc, and may 
derive a considerable one from its form, a 
strong motive is erven to the cxercise of thie 
invention, But Dunidings may last, and are 
intended to last for centuries. ‘The lite of 
Manis very inadequate to the duration of 
such productions : and the present period 
of ihe woild, though oid with respect to 
these arts, which are employed upon pe- 
rishable subjects, is yet young in relation 
to an art, which is employed upon so dura- 
bie materials as those of architceture. In- 
stead of a few years, therefore, centurics 
must probably pass before stich productions 
demand to be ve and long before 
that period is elapsed, the sacredness © f an- 
liqnity is acquired by the subject — an d 


mowed 
Hewed 5 


an DeW motive Ven dot “the piesé 
similar forms. In every country, accord. 
ligty, the same cilect has taken place : and 
(he same causes which have thus served to 
produce among for so many vears, an 
uniformity of taste with regard to the style 
of Grecian architecture, hare produced also 
among the navions of the east, for a much 
longer course of time, a similar uniformits 
of taste with regard to their ornamental 
sivie of architecture; and have perpetuated 
imong them the same forms, which were 
in ase among their forefathers, be fore the 
Grecian orders were imvented.” Vol. i. pp. 
162—107. 


The length to which these reason- 
ings and extracts have extended, and 
our farther designs of a somewhat 
coliateral nature upon the reader, 
admonish us here to state the final 
concivstons to which the author 
comes in the 6th section of his last 
chapter. © The preceding illustra- 

ions’ (he says) * seem to afford 
evidence for the following conclu- 
Sions.”? 

|. * Phat ail the qualides of mat- 
ter are, irom nature, from experl- 
ence, ov from accident, the sien of 
some quality capable of producing 
emotion or the exercise of some 
moral affection; and, 2dly, that 
when these associations are dissolv- 
ed, or in other words, when the ma- 
terial qualities cease to be significant 
of the associated qualities, they cease 
also to produce the emotions of 
beauty or sublimity.?’—Such, there- 
fore, is the theory of the author. 
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Before entering upon some obser- 
Vatluiis, Which perbaps, when it is 
Yremenberea who the author is, he 
should aave saved us the trouble of 
making ; we deem it necessary to 
observe, that the present work, as an 
Essay OD taste, Is defective in two 
materia: points. The author has 
taugut ous, and taught us ably and 
truly, toat the emotions of beauty 
and subitmity are to be ascribed, not 
to the mere perception of material 
qualities, but of other gualiiies ot 
which these are the natural or acci- 
dental signs. But should he not have 
taught us, distinctly, and at length, 
what these other qualities are? No 
classification, generalization, or enu- 
meration of them is attempted. They 
may be any thing, it would seem, 
but qualities of matter.—The other 
question left untouched by the au- 
thor is, whether there be any stan- 
dard of iaste, any such thing as good 
or bad taste. He indeed, in his pre- 
face, achnowiedeves certain deficien- 
cies in his present literary contribue 
tious, and expresses his readiness to 
make them vood, ti the public should 
cali for them. But if he thought it 
fit to publish at all upon faste ; and 
if he can. when the pubite calls for 
it, find leisure to publish suil more 
upon this subject; then we are dis- 


posed to question the propricty of his 
publishing at all, without entering 
uDO! tobles so material 

Ing of ils system. 

Any attempt to iiilup the chasms 
in Mr. Altson’s work would be great 
presumption 5 and, especially when 
we are tiembling at the huge de- 
maund we Have already made upon the 
time of cur readers, would be impos- 
sible. We will therefore eater upon 
eround where we tread with more 
security, and which is more appro- 
iiate to our feelings and to our of- 
fice, viz. to cxamine the bearing of 
this subject upon religion. 

We have aiready suggested, that 
from Mir. Alison, as “one who minis- 
ters and serves the altar,’ we had, 
perhaps, _rig¢ht toexpect some such 
consecration of his subject. In his 


enthusiasm upon many secular or 
literary topics, we could have wish- 
ed to see him now and then kindle 
with a more sacred flame. Even his 
reviewer, in the critique to which 
we have already reterred, though not 
of a fraternity who make any loud 
profession of religion, is sometimes 
surprised into devoutallusions, which 
constitute a part of the charm of his 
oratory. Indeed, much of the scenery 
employed in the display of this sub. 
ject, 1s calculated to sublime and 
spiritualize the mind; and we won- 
der, that, when the car mounts, the 
prophet should not ascend with it. 
But we should do injustice to Mr, 
Alison, if we left our readers per- 
suaded that he had not in any degree 
connected his system with religion, 
There is a splendid, though some- 
what objectionable, and in part mys- 
terious, passuge with which the work 
concludes, and which, though long, 
yet, In justice to Mr. Alison, we 
shall extract. 


“There is yet, however, a greater ex- 
pression which the appearances of the ma. 
terial world are fitted to convey, anda 
more important influence which, in the de- 
sien of nature, they are destined to prociuce 
upon us; their influence I mean in lead- 
ing us directiy to rehgious sentiment. Had 
organic enjoyment been the only object of 
our formation, it would have been sufficient 
to establish senses for the reception of 
these enjoyments But if the promises of 
our nature are greater: if it is destined to 
a nobler conclusion ; if it is enabled to look 
to the Author of being himself, and to feel 
its proud* relation to him ; then nature, in 
all its aspects around us, ought only to be 


felt as signs of his providence, and as con- | 


ducting us by the universal language of 
these signs, to the throne of the Deity. 
“Tfow much this is the case with every 
pure and innocent mind, 1 flatter miysell 
few of my readers will require any illusta- 
tion. Wherever. in fact, the eye of man 
opens upon any sublime or any beautitul 
scene of nature, the first impressiony Is t0 
consider it as designed, as the effect or work- 


een 





* Quere, proud 2? Ought it not to be Sum: 
ble ? 
t+ Is this true in point of fact ? That this 
impression is made on the re/zgzous mind we 
admit; but we do not believe that the nnes- 

ave the ¢- 
prospect in the world would have C 
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manship of the Author of nature, and as 
significant of his power, his wisdom, or his 
covdness : : and perhaps it is chiefiy for rhis 
fne issue, that the beart of man is thus 


finely touched, that devotion may spring 


[bod delight that the imagination, in the 
midst of its highest enjoyment, may be led 
to terminate in the only ‘ubject i in which it 
finally can repose; and that all the noblest 
munvietions, and confidences of re gion, may 
be acquired | in the simpie school of nature, 
andamid the scenes which perpetually sur- 
round us.* Wherever we observe, accord- 
ingly, the workings of the human mind, 
whether in its rudest or its most improved 
appearances, we every where see this union 
of devotional sentiment with sensibility to 
the expressions of natural scenery. It calls 
forth the bymn of the infant bard, as well 
as the anthem of the poet of classic times. 
It prompts the nursery tale of superstition, 
as well as the demonstration of the school 
ofphilosophy. There is no era so barba- 
rous in Which man has existed, in which 
the traces are not to be seen of the alliance 
which he has felt between earth and hea- 
ven, or of the conviction he has acquired of 
the mind that created nature, by the signs 
which it exhibits; and amid the w ildest, as 
amid the most genial scenes of an unculti- 
vated world, the rude altar of the savage 
every where marks the emotions that swel- 
led in his bosom when he erected it to the 
awful or the beneficent deities whose ima- 
ginary presence it records, In ages of ci- 
vilization and refinement, this union of 
devotional sentiment with sensibility to the 


beauties of natural scenery, forms one of 


te most characteristic marks of human im- 
provement, and may be traced in every art 
which professes to give delight to the ima- 
gination. The funereal urn, and the in- 
scription to the dead, present themselves 
every Where as the most interesting inci- 
dents in the scenes of ornamented nature. 
i the landscape of the painter, the columns 
the temple, or the spire of the church, 
c amid the ceaseless luxuriance of vege- 
table life, and by their contrast, give the 
mighty moral to the scene, W hich we love, 
even while we dread it ; the powers of mu- 
sic have reached only their highest perfec- 


a 





fect of producing such an impression as this 
iia mind not alre ady imbued with religious 
sentiment. 

* This will prove but a poor substitution 
vor the school of Christ. How miserably 
has Mr. Alison’s new school failed of its 
tee every age! Can he produce in- 
_ es of **convictions and confidences 

s Wrought ? 


tion when they have been devoted to the 


services of religion ; and the description of 


the genuine poet has seldom concluded 
Without some hymn to the Author of the 
universe, or some warm appeal to the de- 
votional sensibility of mankind. 
“Even the thoughtless and the dissipated 
vield unconsciously to this beneficent in- 
stinct ; and in the pursuit of pleasure, re- 
turn without knowing it, to the first and 
the noblest sentiments of their nature.— 
They leave the society of cities, and all the 
artificial pleasures, which they feel have 
occupied, without satiating their imagina- 
tion. Thev hasten into those solitary ancl 
those uncultivated scenes, where they seem 
to breathe a purer air, and to experience 
some more profound delight. ‘They leave 
behind them all the arts, and all the labours 
of man, to meet nature in her primeval 
magnificence and beauty. Amid the slum- 
ber of their usual thoughts, thev love to 
fee] themseives avakened to those deep 
and majestic emotions which give a new 
and a nobler expansion to their hearts, and 
amid the tumult and astonishment of thei 
IMagsination, 
Presentiorem conspicére Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorum@que noctem 
“It is on this account that it is of so 
much consequence in the education of the 
young, to enccurage thei’ instinctive taste 
for the beauty and sublimity of nature ft 
While it opens to the years of infancy or 
youth a source of pure, and of permanent 
enjoyment, it has conse equences on the cha- 
racter and happiness of future life, which 
they are unable to foresee. It is to provide 
them amid all the agitations and trials of 
society, with one gentle and unreproaching 
friend, ‘wheee voice is ever in alliance with 
goodness and virtue, and which, when once 


€ 





* Mr. Alison has clearly formed too lofty 
conceptions of the state of mind which be- 
longs to the crowd who run annually trom 
the town to the countr y, and from the coun- 
try to town, or who fill the room at an ora- 
torio. We apprehend that his imputations 
would surprise many of them. 

t+ Has not Mr. Alison completely in- 
verted the night orderof things ? Ought he 
not to have urged the formation of religious 
sentiment in the young, that they might 
thence acquire « higher taste for beauty 
and sublimity , rather than to have taught 
them, as he has done, that tle cultivation 
of taste will lead to religion, a position 
which we believe to have iittle cr nu foun. 
dation in fact? 
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understood, is able both to sooth misfortune 
and to reclaim froin folly. [tis to identity 
them with the happiness of that nature to 
which they belong; to give thein an inte- 
rest in every species of being which sur- 
rounds them ; and amid the hours of curi- 
osity and delight, to awaken those latent 
feclings of benevolence and of sympathy, 
from which all the moral or intelectual 
greatness of man finally arises. itis to lay 
the foundation of an early and of a manly 
plety ; amid the maguiiicent system of m.- 
terial signs in which they reside, to give 
them the miguty key which can interpret 
them ; andto make them look upon the ane 
verse which they whabit, not as the abode 
only of human cares, or human joys, bat as 
the temple of the living God, in which 
praise is die, ry d Were service 1S LO be 
pertormcd.” Vol. i. pp. 441—447. 

Mr. Alison has here instructed us, 
in very soaring lanctage, how the 
cultivation of taste is caletlated to 


; 


promote the exercise uf religious 
sentiment. VWree should be glad to 
borrow a pen trom the same wing, 
while we endeavour to establish a 
far less dubious, and therefore more 
important, doctrine, which is, the 
necessity of rei gion to the highest en- 
joyments of taste, NViether we re- 
gard the works of nature or of art, 
it will be found that it 1s the associ- 
ations which connect them with reli- 
eion, that supply them with their 
highest characters of subiimity and 
beauty. Ii, for instance, we cast 
cur eye over some vast expanse of 
country, how does it rejoice 


«To view whe slender spire 

And inassy tower from deep embowering 
shades 

Oft rising ia the vale, or on the side 

Of gently sloping lidis, or, loftier placed, 

Crowning the wooded eminence !” 


It at once unsecularizes the soul, and 
carries it with hasty wing from earth 
to heaven. [f, in like manner, we 
are viewin™ some sunny vale, where 
the lake seems to sleep, where eve- 
ry ficld is whitened by flocks, and 
every cottage pours forth its brown 
sons and daughters of exercise, what 
fresh beauties kindie in the scene, 
when we regard all these features of 
peace as the expression of Divine 
mercy, of the gracious prodigality 
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of aheavenly Father? When, again, 
we lift our eyes tothe rocky rev ions 
of the north, and see nature as jt 
were 1b her elementai shape, muun- 
tain piled on mouncatn, rocks which 
seem like the skeleton ot tue word 
walling to be ciothed, loterminadle 
wastes, Where the Creator appears 
almost to have forgotten to be gra. 
clous; What a hew subilmity pers 
vades the scene when we regard this 
desolation as the indication of Divine 
wrath, as the solemn relics of a de. 
luge in whica Jehovah broke up the 
fountains of the deep, and iet loose 
his angry waters upon a guilty 
worid? In like manner, when we 
contemplate the heavens and see the 
lamps with which they are hung, 
with what fresh subiimity are they 
clo. hed when we refer them to the 
fafiaite Being who suspended them 
there; when we consider them as 
the parts of a machine stretching 
through all space, but following the 
control of bis mighty hand ; when 
Wwe regard cach star as the sun ofa 
systein, and each system perhaps 
peopled with Immortal souls, who 
are to feel the terrors of his wrath, 
ov to wear the crown of glory which 
God hath prepared for them that 
love him? 

Nor coes religion minister less to 
the enjoyments of taste In the works 
ofart. When the ariists of aniiqul 
ty meant to give perpetuity to thei 
labours, to chisel the statues which 
shoud command the admiration of 
all times and places, they did not 
choose the mere heroes of thei 
countrys but the gods. Tt was a 
Hercules or Apollo which levied the 
trivute of idolatrous bomage through 
ull the regions of heathcnism. Ig: 
norant of religion, they borrowed 
the aid of superstition ; and evel 
with its false glare threw a glory 
round their statues which ensured 
the admiration of the world. In like 
manner, when the painters and 
sculptors of Italy sprung up as I 
were from the graves in which the 
artists of antiquity slept, and s% 
down to project new schemes for the 
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pacific conquest of the world ; they 
did not roam ior subjects mm the re- 
vjgus Ol Lealbetism, Of romance, or 
even of modern history, but sought 
them Ib the pages of Scripture. 
jhence,at roi a inine, they Citys the 
ore and Cast the coln which was to 
circuiate im all ees and countries. 
Pnepce, as trom a quarry, they hew- 
ed their stones and wrought them 
into (he epaurinyg pillars of their own 
reputation, Copsecrated by their 
close afintty to relizion, these works 
seein tO CaiCa a portion of its perpec- 
tuly ; and the Virgins of Raphael, 
the Infants of Correpgio, and tbe 
Kece-Homos of Cario Delee and 
Guno, ievy their contributions of 
applause upon the pcople oi many 
paitons and successtve aves. If we 
turn from Dalnting to music, apd it 


aed “* where is it that the richest 


roosts ave been proviced for this 
] cullon of taste ??? We ANSWCr, 
“ ¢ rusic Jias been allied tu ie- 
7 it as Liancdel who ts the 


fall tomes end ccuntries. 
-Lwhbhow calied “immor- 
oon the lmmertality of the 


sty woich be has tuned his 
Ri = t , 
lias PLundei who bas almost 


(cota portion of the inspiration of 
‘iuetues, apd bas supe the songs 
ivcls In strains scarcely unwor- 


oi them. [tis Heudel whom the 


Counaisseurs In this fascinating art, 
$ Pee ae 3 ’ ae a : - . 
worse Ung tue exclusive worship of 


wah inculcated by his own har- 
Bustous jessons, have assernbled to 
Cunmeniorate, IN strains which be- 
lone wione to the Author of the lan- 
sueve he harmonized. 

Let us turn next to poetry, and 
We shail ind how immease its debts 
are to reli¢ion, or to those supersti- 
lions which were the shadow of it. 
How are the Iliad and Odyssey en- 
hobled by their mythological ma- 
Chinery ; by the scales of fate, the 
frown of Jove, the interpositions of 
Minerva! How does Virgil endea- 
Your to throw around his scenery the 
ictitious splendour of the popular 
‘Uperstition in the storm of Neptune, 
‘nd the descent to Tartarus! And 
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why does Milton, inferior perhaps in 
the embedving of his ideas, and In 
the accompusiument of bis vest de- 
sins, to these his elder brethren of 
Greece and Rome, yet take the first 
piace lis the processlol Gl bards ? It 
is because he burrowed a !usire trom 
ceiesial truth, which supersution did 
net supply. It is because he copied 
the beaven and heil which the ar- 
dent, though erring, Imagination of 
liomer aod Virgil iancied. It is be- 
Cuuse, spurning ai the interest which 
the developement of human passions 
and tbe history of human crimes 
communicates, he citmbed to hea- 
ven for the theme of some sublimer 
And fineliy, whence I» it that 


Suhg, 
Cowper, though unupepuiar ja many 
of his tepics, thoagh carcless ip the 
structure of his verse, though some- 
what overcharecd in his” satire, 
though sometimes dark, low, prosaic, 
is yet the deiignt of thousands who 
stud condeimned by bis verse: It 
is not merety his true iuglish spi- 
rit, his ardent love of liberty, his 
bold and idiomatical language, his 
strong vein oi sense, bis variety of 
linagery, his iove of nature; but it 
is what bas been called, by a some- 
what reluctant panegyrist, the “ ma- 
eic of his morals.’”? It is because, 
if we may so say, he writes in the 
spirit of one whose lips had been 
touched by a coai from the altar of 
his God It is because he never 
fuils to introduce the Creator into 
the scenes of his own universe. It 
is because he sets the imagination 
roaming far beyond the bounds of 
enice and time. It is because he 
draws so largely upon the fountains 
of Scripture, aid so continually ad- 
dresses man in the language of God. 
—Rut the length to which these ob- 
servations have cxtended, warns us 
to dwell no longer upon this copious 
topic, than to ask, if religion be thus 
essential to the highest enjoyments 
of taste, shall any pretenders to taste 
be found among the impugners of 
religion? Is not this throwing away 
the lamp which would light them 
to their chosen treasures? Is it not 
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trampling under foot a number of 
associations Calculated to yield them 
that harvest of pleasure they most 
desire ? We know, indeed, that the 
gratifications which religion thus 
yields to the refined taste are 
among its very smaliest fruits. But 
sull we urge the point, because we 
wish to shew the irreligious, that 
they are but clumsy architects of 
their own little fabric of happiness, 
that they are not worse Christians 
than philosophers, and that the 
enemy of religion is the enemy of 
taste. We urge it also to shew 
those of the young who may con- 
ceive that religion is calculated to 
vive a sort of torpedo touch to the 
more refined sensibilities of our na- 
ture, to extirpate by a sort of Van- 
dal attack all the gratifications of 
taste, to disenchant the scenery with 
which the creative hand of painting 
wnd poctry surprises and delights 
us; that religion is strong even at 
her supposed weak point; that she 
is tich even where she ts contessed- 
ly the poorest; that she is the friend 
of all innocent pleasure, the ally of 
ecuius, the ving fountain pet fess 
of our daily gratifications than of our 
eternal joys. 

A topic not fess important then 
this remains still to be noticed. It 
appears (if indeed it could ever be 
disputable) incontrovertibly from 
this essay, that the beauty aud sub- 
limity of all objects depend much 
upon the associations with which 
they are connected. New this pro- 
position 1s so extensively true, that 
even religion may be disfigured by 
the medium through which, or the 
socicty in which, it is scen. It is 
indeed true that the really philoso- 
phical will learn, as in certain op- 
tical illusions, to correct the effect 
of a refraction such as this ; and not 
charge upon the object the defects 
ofthe medium. But since,all men 
are not philosophers, and therefore 
this sort of correctness cannot be 
expected, how ill do these serve the 
interests of religion who shew it to 
the world through a medium which 
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must distort its proportions or 
change its complexion; or who 
present it in society by which it 
cannot fail to be disgraced! This 
subjectadmits of much enlargement. 
It may, however, be sufficient to hint 
at some of those disfiguring pro- 
cesses to which we have referred. 
Some thus degrade it, for instance, 
who teach its truths in a vulgar, 
canting, or neediessly technical 
phraseology. Others do it like dis- 
honour, by associating it with absurd 
peculiarities, unauthorized demands, 
or capricious prohibitions; whosend 
it abroad in alarge-brimmed hat, cut 
off the lappels of its coat, or deny it 
a bow to its neckcloth. But far 
deeper are the wounds which those 
inflict upon it who display it to the 
world shorn of those moral graces, 
those charms of temper and affec. 
tions, which are some ofits appointed 
passports to the heart. Are there 
not some who teach the world to as- 
sociate frowns with religion ; who 
clothe its neck with the thunders of 
disputation ; who invest it with the 
porcupine coat of an irritable tem- 
per; who throw into its eye the 
elare of envy, and into its cheek the 
hue of jealousy ; who arm it with 
the knife of controversy, and satire, 
and censoriousness? We dare not 
trust oursclves to complete the 
sketch. Itis a sort of portrait whole- 
some neither to conceive nor to con- 
template. Rather would we call 
upon the friends of religion to pre- 
sent her tothe world in all the native 
“ beauty of holiness.” How sublime 
are the associations with which she 
is transmitted to us, both in the lat- 
guage of Scripture, and in the pel 
son of Christ! Let then the gual- 
dians of these “ oracles of God,” and 
the followers of this Master, adhere 
to the language of the one and ¢i 
deavour to reflect the image of the 
other. It is a rule of eternal obliga 
tion, both as to the language in which 
we describe and as to the portrall 
which we exhibit of Christianity 
‘see that thou make all things a 
cording to the pattern shewed 






























































chee in the mount:’’ see that all be 
castin the mouldsof heaven. Whilst 
we reproach (he enemies of the Gos- 
pel with their aspersions upon reli- 
ciun as If offensive to taste, let us 
beware of supplying any ren for 
them. If her lessons are to have 

universal currency, we must teach 


them in the universal language of 


intelligence and good taste, and not 
inthe patois of a party. If she is 
iobe raised to the throne of the 
world, her soldiers must muster, not 
under the petty flags of faction, but 
under the mighty banner of the 
Cross. She must be presented to 
the world invested with her own In- 
finite and immortal attributes; and 
we trust that, led by the hand of God, 
they will see the star, and worship. 

We here take our Icave of Mr. 
Alison, and of the topic to which he 
has directed our attention, withsome 
recret that our limits do not admit 
ofa wider excursion with him. His 
book would be improved, we think, 
by one or two additional chapter son 
the unnoticed parts of his subject to 
which we have adverted ; by a ge- 
neral abbreviation of the chapters 
already in our hands; by the sim- 
plification of some of his sentences ; 
und, above all, by his treating at 
lenvth, as he is bound, both in the 
character of a philosopher and ‘a 
clergyman, upon the topic so inad- 
equately touched by us—the impor- 
iance of religion to the most exqul- 
‘te enjoyments of taste. These 
defects, however, with the exccp- 
tion of the last, are but small spots 
a brilliant performance. We 
Should be glad to learn by a volume 
of sermons from the same hand, 
that the author thinks as justly upon 
theolory as on belles lettres; that 
le is an equally formidable enemy 
ail pr ejudices and errors; and 
Sat UP we may venture upon the 
illusion), having slain “ the lion and 
Mt a ar’? of unsound philosophy, 
els as terrible an assailant of the 
“giant? enemies of religion, infi- 
ielity, Worldliness, dissipation, and 
ndiference. 
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An Account of the Society for firo- 
moiing Christian Knowledge. Lon- 
don: Rivington. 1811. 


Tue title of the present article will 
probabiy surprise many of our read- 
ers. They will be vreatly disap- 
pointed, however, if they are Jed to 
expect from it a discussion of the 
comparative excellence of the sys- 
tems of education of Bell and Lan- 
caster, to which the sermon of Dr. 
Marsh, prefixed to this account, 
might be supposed to invite us. 


They will beno less disappointed, if 


they look fora critique on the tracts 


of this Soc icty, for an exposiuon of 


its various claims on the public grati- 
tude and support, or for a statement 
of the circumstances in the manage- 
mentofits affairs which may tend to 
diminish the weight of those claims. 
We mean to direct the attention of 
our readers to the single point ofthe 
information which the Society has 
this year thought proper to elve to 
the public respecting the Syrian 
Christians of Malayala. We briefly 
alluded to this subject in the abstract 
of the Society’s Report in our last 
number, p. 59, intimating an inton- 
tion to consider it more fully hereaf- 
ter. Be it therefore known to our 
readers, that the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge have pub- 
lished, i in their last Report, some par- 
ticulars concerning the Syrian Chris- 
tians, which have been transmitted 
tothem by their missionaries in India. 

‘he Soctety had put a guestion to 
these missionaries, whether it would 
be practicable to employ the Syrian 
Christians in their Indian mission in 
conjunction with them, the German 
and Danish missionaries. ‘ihe reply 
to this inquiry, as stated in the Soci- 
ety’s Report, we will now Jay before 
our readers. 

“In reply to a query, whethe: 
Syrian priests could be employed in 
the missions, they (Messrs. Kolhoff 
and Lforst) enclese a memorandum, 
stating their reasons why they de- 
cline a union with those priests. as 
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ae hold doctrines which militate 

gainst the ‘Thirty-nine Arucies of 
i Church of iengland, the Augus- 
tine Contlession, and the Nicene 
Crecd. hismemorandum the Board 
deem proper to be submitted to 
public inspection.’”? The memoran- 
cum is as follows ; 


‘* Already, in 1725 and following vears, 
our prececessors, the missionaries at 4d ran- 
quebar and Madras, by the advice of their 
friends in Europe, endeavoured to make ac- 
quaintance with the ee and priests 
ofthe St. Thomas or Syrian Christians, and 
to unite them with Pa Protestant Church; 
or, atleast, to bring them to agree in doc- 
trine with the Protestants. They hoped 
that the hatred of the Syrians against the 
Papists would favour such a union. ‘They 
employed for this purpese a very Icarned 
divine of the Reformed Church at Cochin, 
the Keverend Valerius Nicolai, and they 
spoke with several Syrian priests that came 
tothe coast at different times. But they 


were at last oblized to give up ail hopes of 
The following abstract of 


such a umon. 
the resultof these researches will shew how 
unfit the Syrian clergy are to be Protestant 
mlssionaries, 

“The Syrian Christians are split into two 
sects directly opposed to each ert vet 
equaliy receding from she orthodox doc- 
rine of the Christian church; Nestorians 
end Eutychians. ‘They pray, moreover, to 
the Virgin Mary and to the saints (though 
not nrec'sely to the same as the Church 
of Rome), and desire their mediation. 
They believe that ote works are merito- 
rious. They hold 
supercrogation. “Their pabiic prayers and 
administration of the sacrament are in a 
tongue not understood by the people. Ce- 
libacy has grown customary among their 
priests, though it is not exjoined. Thus 
their datieine militates against the Od, 5th, 
Lith, Lith, Otth, and in a manner also 
n gan nst the 32d articles of religion, and 
vainst the Ni cene Creed. 

6s ‘ They are so ignorant that they could 
noteven be used as sub-assistanis to our 
native Catechists, and of course, as such 
people use to be, they are obstinate and 
would demand of us to conform to their 
ie ysuasion and ritual instead of conforming 

:emselves to that of the Church of Eng- 
wrk 

“Their proper language is not Svriac, 
Dit the Malayalim idiom. They only make 
shift to read as much Syriac as is neces- 
sarv for celebrating the mass, and reading 
their liturgy, which are almost the same 
with those of the Armenians, 


~ ned —" 


the doctrine of works of 


“ The cast out of which all the priests 
are taker are the Cassanares,and the priests 
claim au equality with the highest cast of 
that country, the Nairs; anc, on this ac. 
count, they have hardly any intercourse 
with people of lower casts,* whereb ) they 
incapacitate theniseives for the propagation 


of Christianity, 

* We hope that the above reasons will 
justify ourrequest, that we may be excused 
trom admitting those Christians to a union 
of faith with ourseives, and to the cflice of 
teachers in our orthodox congregations, in 
violation of our ordination oath.? 


“ The Rev. Mr. Polile, in reply to 
the same query, observes * that he 
can Only mention, with respect to 
the Christians of the Syriau church, 
what his predecessors, the former 
German missionaries, bad reporied 
on that subject in their German 
Missionary Accounts, which he had 
eot translated into Engtish by Mr. 
liorst, end a copy whereof he had 
subjoined; from which he drew, as 
a conclusion, the im-practicability of 
uniting In misstonary concerns with 
those Christians ; adding, however, 
that their fresent situation might 
probably be better kuown if some 
person acquainted with thei lane 
euaee were to reside among them 
for a year or two, for the purpose of 
ealning sufficient information res- 
pecting their present state. The 
extracts herewith transmitted,’ the 
Society adds, “are so interesting 
and pointed that it has been deemed 
proper to subjoin them.” 

These extracts, however, it willbe 
unnecessary to transcribe.as the sub- 
stance of them has been already 
elven inthe memorandum of Sieossrs 
Kolhoff and Horst. We shall. how 
ever, have occasion to refer to them 

Mr. Pxzoid also gives his d lecided 
opinion, that if would be impractl 
cable to employ the clergy of the 

*Itis a remarkable cireumstance,that the 
immediately preceding report of this soe 
ty, viz that for 1810, contains a letter of 
these very gentlemen, Messrs. Kolhofl and 
Horst,in which they anxtouslv defend a 
selves trom a similar charge brought age 
them bv the missionaries of the nye 
sionary Society ; a charge originating P! 
bably in misapprehension in beth cases. 
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Syrian church in the Society’s mis- 
sions, “they being sectaries of the 
Nestorian aad Eutychian principles, 
pray ings nahn to the Virgin 
Mary and to the Apostie Si. Thomas, 
and iaying a great stress upon many 
very superstitious ceremonies. Be- 
fore they could be employed in a 
Protestant mission, they must them- 
selves,’ he observes, ** be converted 
from the error of their ways, of which 
jitle if any hope could be ecnter- 
tained.” 
The missionaries therefore, it is 
obvious, have mo knowledge them. 
selves of the Syrians, who live ina 
country far remote from them ; but 
they had found some notices cf them 
in looking over the journals of their 
brethren the Danish missionaries, 
between the years from 1725 to 
1738, as appears from the extracts 
above mentioned, where no allusion 
is nade to any communication of a 
later date. These former missiona- 
rics also had not themselves visited 
the Syrian Christians ; but they had 
seen, as appears by the extracts 
from their journals, some Syrians 
evidently of the Romish church, who 
came to Madras ona pilgrimage e to 
St. Thomas’s Mount. as is usual 
with the Roman Catholics in India. 
a the only Syrians they saw 
e of the Romish church ts fully 
ny nil by these very extracts, which 
ascribe tothem the use of * missals” 
aid mass,’ the acknowledgemet 19 
ol“ the supremacy of the pope,’ 
and Rr cae sang to a Portuguese 
bishop,” & .&e. Such Syvtian Chris- 


2 ms as have joined the Church of 


Rome are well known to be In a de- 
renerate and most lliterate state, 
and they are justly so described by 


the imissionarics. But it does not 


* that they ever saw one of 


tiose Syrian Christians of Malayala 
Who continue scparate from the 
Church of Rome. ‘ji ‘hey state, In- 
eed, their having seen a Nestorian 
—— priest; but he also must have 
onged to that church, for he spoke 


o 


. . ° ’ 
Oi “the adoration of the mother of 


Le 
} 9 , . : , 1 
i ca) ; ‘ ¢ 7, 
7r0U,” and informed them, that he 
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had been ordained by Mar Gabriel, 
a Nestorian bishop, who ** celebrated 
mass,’? and used a **missal,’ and 
who, we are afterwards told, when 
solicited to unite in the true ortho- 
dox doctrine, answered “in a paplis- 
tical strain.” The journals of the 
Danish missionaries further record, 
that they had some correspondence 
with Valerius Nicolai, a Dutch mi- 
hister at Cochin, respecting the Sy- 
rian Christians. It appears that, 
avout the year i729, Mr. Nicolai had 
written several Ictters to a Syrian 
bishop, one Mar Thomas, with a view 
to reclaim him from an error in doc- 
trine by proots from holy writ, (the 
bishop maintaining, as is alleg ed, ay 
tenet of Ikutyches, that Christ had 
but one nature, ) but this bishop had 
declined giving any answer till he 
should receive permission from his 
patriarch In Syria. 

From the perusal of these jour- 
nails the Society’s present missiona- 
ries lad come to the conclusion, 
that the Syrian Christians of Ma- 
layala “ are Nestorians, and wor- 
ata 6 V ti Mary,’’ and that, 


to ‘fan union of faith with them- 
selves.” 

Such is the account which, in the 
year 1811, the Society for pro- 
mounge Christian Knowledge have 
thought proper to publish respect- 
ing the Syrian Christians of Ma- 
layala lis publication 1, however, 
could only have been proper on the 
supposition that no more recent and 
authentic accounts of this} Interesting 
people could be obtained. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the worthy 
sionartes of the Society, who are 
chiefly Germans, and have little in- 
tercourse with the English in India, 
were ignorant of the existence of 
any such accounts. But it scems 
hardly possible that, to some mem. 
bers at least of the Board for ma- 
haging the affairs of this society, it 
should not have been known, that in 
the year 1805, the Madras Govern- 
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dras, on a special mission to Malabar 
and ‘Travancore, (uetore Dr. Bucha- 
han visited those countries,) in order 
to investigate the state of the Syrian 
and other Christians ; and that the 
official Report which this esteemed 
and much-lamented clergyman made 
to Lord William Bentinck, was alter- 
waras published under the authority 
ofthe Supreme Government of In- 
dia. Ifthey had paid the slightest 
attention to this Report, it would 
probably have prevented their pre- 
sent publication. It would, at least, 
nie prevented their charging the 
Sytias , church of Malayala with the 
errors of Rome; for it would have 
clearly pointed out to them the dis- 
tinclions which exist among the 
Chitstisns onthe Malabar coast, and 
must have convinced them that the 
account which they have given to the 
world, under the sanction of their 
authority, referred principally, if not 
wholly, to the Syrian Roman Catho- 
lics,and notto the true Syrian Church 
of Malayala. Anextract from the Re- 
portot Dr. Kerr will prove this point. 

In the creeds and doctrines,” he 
ebserves “of the Christians of Mala- 
bar, internal evidence exists of their 
being a primitive church; for che 
supremacy laa jiope is denied, and 
the doctrine of transubstantiation 
never has been held by them. They 
also regarded, and sitll regard, the 
qvoorshin of tmages as idslatrous, and 
the doctrine of purgatory to be fabu- 
lous. Moreover, they never admii- 
ted as sacruments, extreme unctilon, 
marriage, or confirmation. All 
which facts may be substantiated on 
reference tothe * Acts of the Synod, 
ania oe «| by Don Alexis de Mene- 

s, Archbishop of Goa, at Udiam- 
“ er,in the vear 1599. 

+6 The Christians on the veel 
coast,” he proceeds to e, “are 
divided into three sects; The St. 
Vhomeé, or Jacobite . 2. 
Vhe Syrisn Roman Catholics. 3. 
The Latin Church.” 

“1. Phe St. Thome 
fain their ancient 


“hristians 
still re creed and 


ca 


siscges, and consider themselves as 


the descendants of the flock estg- 
blished by St.Thomas, who is cene- 
rally esteemed the Apostle of the 
East. Their ancestors emigrated 
from Syria, and the Syro-Chaldaic 
is the language in which their 
church service is still performed, 
They admit no images within their 
churches, but a figure of the Virgin 
Mary with the child Jesus in hee 
arms, which is considered merely ag 
an ornament, ard nota subject of ido. 
latrous worship.” 

‘ It bas been long believed, that 
these Christians held the tenets of 
the Nestorian heresy, and that they 
were obliged to leave their own 
country in consequence of persecu- 
tion. Ilowever, it appears, that the 
Creed they now hold denies that heresy, 
and seems to coincide in several fioints 
qith the Creed of St Athanasius, but 
without its damnatory clauses. The 
service In their church is performed 
very nearly after the manner of the 
Church of England ; and when the 
Metropolitan was told, that it was 
hoped that one day an union might 
take place between the two churches, 
he seemed fileased at the suggestion, 
—he character of these people is 
marked by a striking superiority 
over the heathens in every moral ex- 
cellence ; and they are remarkable 
for their veracity and plain dealing. 
They are extremely attentive to 
their religious duties. They are res- 
pected very highly by the Nairs; 
and the Rajahs of Travancore and 
Cochin admit them to rank next lo 
the Nairs. ‘Their number, it 1s ge- 
neraily supposed, may be estimated 
at seventy or eighty thousand. The 
direct protection of the British Go- 
vernment has been already extended 
to them; but as they do not resile 
within the British territories, I am 
doubtful how far it may be useit! 
to them. 79 unite them to the Church 
of England would, in my opinions 
be a most noble work; and it Js 
most devoutly to be wished, that 
those who have been driven into the 
Roman pale — be recailed te 
thelr ancient church; a measure 
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which it would not be difficult to ac- 
complish, as the country govern- 
ments would be likely to second any 
efforts for that purpose. Their oc- 
cupations are various as those of 
other Christians ; but they are chief- 
ly cullivators and artizans ; and some 
of them possess a comfortable, if not 
“l splendid independence. Zheircler- 
cy marry in the same manner as Pro- 
zestants. Their residence is entirely 
inland,’ 

“2. The Syrian Roman Catholics 
are those who were constrained, al- 
ter a long struggle, to join the Latin 
church, and who still continue in 
her pale, though distinguished from 
her in this, that they are allowed, by 
a dispensation from the pope, to 
perform all services of the Church 
of Rome in the Svro-Chaldaic lan- 
cuage.’ “The Hindoos have a 
much greater respect for the Chris- 
tians of the original church, than for 
the converts of the Latin commu- 
nion.”’ ‘ Their priests,’ we are 
also told, **act under the direction 
of the Church of Rome, and leave no 
means unessayed to draw over their 
primitive brethren to the Romish 
communion.’ ‘These priests are 
speken of as being very ignorant. 
“They read prayersin Malabar, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the church 
of Rome.”? 

Dr. Kerr closes his Report with 
some general observations.—“ It ap- 
pears,’ he observes, * from the fore- 
coing statement, that pure Chris- 
lanity is far from being a religion 
lov which the highest cast of the 
Hindoos have any disrespect ; and 
that it is the abuse of the Christian 
lame, under the form of the Ro- 
Mish religion, to which they are 
averse,” 

No candid mancan read the above 
Report, without perceiving that the 
Syrians spoken of by the Society’s 
Missionaries in their journals, are 
identified with the Roman Catholic 
Part_of the Syrian Christians de- 
scribed by Dr. Kerr 3 and it would 
of lye as fair to judge of the Church 
~‘Teland by the sentiments of those 


who had apostatized from her com- 
munion and joined the Romish 
church, as to judge of the Syrian 
church of Malayala by the opinions 
or conduct of those who had quit- 
ted her pale and conformed to the 
Roman Catholic ritual. The jour- 
nal of the missionaries accords en- 
tirely with the Report of Dr. Kerr, 
if we allow that they refer, not to 
the Syrian church of Malayala, but 
to the Romish converts from that 
church ; but otherwise these docu- 
ments are directly at variance. 

But Dr. Kerr’s Report is not the 
only recent and authentic informa- 
tion we possess on this subject, and 
with which the Society might have 
collated the obsolete and unsatisfac- 
tory hear-say statements of their 
missionaries. An account of the 
Syrian Christians was published in 
India in 1807, by the Rev. Dr. Bu- 
chanan, after his return from Tra- 
vancore, part of which was _ after. 
wards re-published in England by 
the late Bishop of London. It also 
appeared in the Christian Observer 
for 1807, p. 654. The following is 
an extract from this account, which 
contains some particulars not men- 
tioned in the Christian Researches. 

‘“ The number of Syrian churches 
is greater than has been sunposed. 
There are at this time filtv-five 
churches in Malayala,acknowledging 
the Patriarch of Antioch. The last 
church was erected by the present 
Bishop in 1798. 

“The Syrian Christians are not 
-Vestorians. Formerly, indeed, they 
had bishops of that communion, but 
the liturgy of the present church Is 
derived from that of the early church 
of Antioch, called ¢ Liturgia Jacobi 
Apostoh.’? They are usuallv deno- 
minated Jacobita, but they differ in 
ceremeovial from the church of that 
name in Syria; and, indeed, from 
any existing church in the world 
Their proper designation, and that 
which is sanctioned by their own 
use is § Syrian Christians,’ or ‘the 
Syrian church of Malavala.? The 
old Syrians have continued tll late- 
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ly to receive their bishops from An- 
tioch.’’* 

We have understood from Dr. 
Buchanan’s private communications, 
since he came to this country, that 
he had found a few of the Syrian 
priests who heid thattenet of Euty- 
ches, whichasserts, that Christ had 
butone, and that a divine nature ; 
but even these seemed to explain It 
away in words, for they spoke of 
Christ’s human nature like Protes- 
tants. Their bishop never once 
mentioned the subject, although he 
knew that Dr. Buchanan held a con- 
trary opinion ; and, as for the bulk 
of the people, they seemed to know 
no more of Eutychian doctrine than 
the common people in England ; 
and they are probably as little ac- 
quainted with it as our population is 
with the Arian or Socinian doctrine. 
In his discussions with the Syrians, 
Dr. Buchanan appears not to have 
thought it fit to canvass with them 
lifliculté points of doctrine. He 
wisely made it his chief object to 
forward the translation of the Bible, 
knowing that this was the /owrtazn 
of light ; and that if they were once 
possessed of this, it would be easier 
to adjust particular doctrines. Un- 
der the peculiar circumstances, In- 
deed, in which this people are plac- 
ed, it is impossible that their minds 
should not be in a somewhat fluctu- 
ating state with respect to doctrinal 
points. Lhe nation in general are 
called St. Qhome Christians. This 
is their name in all parts of India, 
and it Imports an antiquity that 
veaches far beyond the Eutyciians 
or Nestorians, or any other sect ; 
but in process of time certain Nesto- 
rian, and after them certain Euty- 
chian, bishops obtained the supre- 
macy among them 3f and now the 
Roman Catholics constantly assail 


* Account of Syrian Christians, page S. 

Cilciitta, 1807. 
fit surely would be unfair to infer the 
ehavacter of any church ; of our own, for 
exampie, from the character and doctrinal 
sentiments of individual bishops or priests. 
W hat says our Lit- 
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them whenever an opportunity of. 
fers. Much allowance was, there. 
fore, to be made for them ; ana Dr, 
Buchanan, fading them placed in 
such interesting circumstances,hold- 
ing fast the few Bibles and fragments 
of Biblesthey possessed,and resisting 
the antichristian spirit ** which had 
deceived the nations,’’ he appears 
rather to have sought, in what things 
they might agree, than In what they 
might differ; how he might dg 
them good by the communication of 
scriptural light, than how he might 
find reasons to justify his exclusion 
of them from the pale of Christian 
fellowship. 

In following such a conduct, we 
think Dr. Buchanan acted wisely and 
well. In giving an account of them 
in his Christian Researches, he has 
chiefly confined himself to his con- 
versations with their most learned 
men on important subjects. In re- 
gard to the state of the people gen- 
erally, he has observed * that he 
perceived all around syrmptoms of 
poverty and political oppression ; 
that in the churches and in the peo- 
ple there was the air of fallen great: 
hess ; and that they appeared like a 
people who had known better days;” 
to which one of their priests repli 
ed, * We are in a degenerate state, 
compared with our forefathers ; the 
learning too of the Bible is very 
lowamongst us.” Dr. Buchananalso 
notices, that “ they have some cere- 
monies nearly allied to those of the 
Greek church ;” and in his conve!” 
sation with the Bishop, he remarket 
“that there were some rites and 
practices in the Syrian church which 
our church might consider objec 
tionable or nugatory.?? Had the 
Society thought proper to examilt 
this living witness, they might have 
found reason to qualify, if not en 
tirely to withhold, their statemenl 

But the most competent autho 
rity on subjects relating to the Sy” 
rian Christians, is Colonel Macaulay: 
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jate Political Resident for the Bri- 
Hs Government, in Travancore ; 
wiv is HOW in this country. This 
oficery we are informed, resided for 
quuit eight or ten years in the vi- 
ciuity of the Syrians, had constant 
oficial intercourse with them, saw 
the. very frequently, and often vi- 
sited ana received visits from their 
mevopulnap and chief priests. We 
also understand this oflicer to have 
declared, that the account which 
ses the Syrian Christians In Ma- 
}vaia, who are notin the connec- 
wow Of Rome,to be Nestorians, and 
that they worship the Virgin Mary, 
isutterly groundless 3 for that the 
miofiepottaa Mar Dienysius (whom 
bois sata to describe as having been 
aman of great plety and respectabi- 
lity) Lad sent to him the Creed of 
his Courch, which disciaims the er- 
rovs of Artus and Nestorius éy mame.* 
Dr. Kerr has stated in his Report, 
that “the direct protection of the 
Brcish Government had been ex- 
teaced to the Syrians.’? This was 
done through this British Resident 
(Colonel Macaulay), who, if we are 
hoi Mistiformed, constantly exerted 
his influence with the Rajahs of 

"This information appears to be con- 
firmed by astatement in our volume for 
1807, p. 655, where there is the following 
note: “Tia writte communication to the 
Reident of Pravancore, the Metropolitan 
sates their creed” (viz. that of the Syrian 
cuurch of Malavala) ‘to be as follows : 
‘We believe in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Guost, three persons in one God, neither 
Sounding the persons nor diviuling the 
Sostaice ; one in three and three in one ; 
the Father generator, the Son renerated, 
and the Holv Ghost proceeding. None is 
before er aiter other in’ majesty, honour, 
hight, and power, coegual; Unity in Trini- 
ty, and Trinity in Unitv” He ‘then pro- 
fcls to disclaim the different errors of 
Arius, Subcllins, Macedonius, Manes, Mar- 
manus, Jubanus, Nestorius and the Chalce- 
ap and ends with repeating their be- 
‘in . Ge doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
miecd nas time, throng the depo 
Son ivoire wm ey ey the 
eo ee oe earth for the salvation of 

“kind 5 that he was born of the Virgin 


7 Mar . » 
ci» through the means of the Holy 


vu lO3st, 


¢ and was incarnate God and man ; 

) i 1° . . . ° 

t} Matin this union of the divine nature, 

Luer Une . 
Te Was One nature and one substance ou 


Travancore and Cochin, to defend 
the old Syrian Ciristians, and also 
the Syrians of the Romish Church, 
against the oppression of the Rajah’s 
ofhcers, and particularly of the 
Dewan of Yravancore, the chiet who 
afterwards fomented the war of 
1808—9 against the Enetish, which 
ended inthe humiliation of the Pra- 
vancore power. It was to Colonel 
Macaulay, also, that the Syrian Bi- 
shop entrusted the poruons of the 
New ‘Testament, as he translated 
them into Maiayalim ; and the print- 
ing of them afterwards at Lombay 
was conducted under the direction of 
the same officer. As Colonel Ma- 
caulay possesses such indisputabie 
means of communicating to the So- 
clety for promoung Christian Know- 
ledee and to the pubiic at jarge the 
most authentic accounts of the pre- 
sent state of the Syrian Christians, 
we trust that he wil be induced by 
the importance of the points which 
have been mooted, to tlie interests, 
not only of the Syrian Church, but 
of Christianity itself, to come for- 
ward with a statement on the subject, 
which may serve to remove ali far- 
ther doubts respecting it. If the 
charge brourht against the Syrian 
church be, as we believe, unfound- 
ed, he will thus assist in rescuing 
from an unmertted stigma, a body 
of Christians, whose constancy 
through so many ages in the profes- 
sion of a comparatively pure faith, 
while almost every other church 
yielded to the overwhelming pow- 
er etther of the Latin or Greek 
superstition, 1s well fitted to com- 
mand our highest veneration. 

In one important particular, the 
journals of the missionaries confirm 
the more recent intelligence ; we 
mean, as to the respectabie charac- 
ter of the Syrtan clergy in theirown 
nation. It is stated, “ that the 
priests claim an equality with the 
hivhest cast of that country, the 
Nairs.”? It may be expected, that 
when such shall be bed to turn their 
attention to biblical literature, they 


should make some proficiency in it. 
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‘As to their incompetence to instruct 
the poor on account of their differ- 
ence of rank, such an objection 
would apply equally to the clergy 
of England. Give them the means 
of studying the Bible in their ver- 
necular tongue, and let them im- 
bibe its spirit, and we have no doubt 
that any difficulties arising from dil- 
ference of rank will speedily vanish. 
We have already alluded to the de- 
jeuce made by Messrs. Kolhoff and 
Horstagainst what they call a charge 
of Messrs. Cran and Deserenyes, 
that they had * aliowed the casi— 
J. e. the difference between nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and common people 
—-io subsist.” This charge they 
propounce to be “highly unchari- 
table.’ They admit, at the same 
ume, that they, the missionaries, 
never did “ Insist on any person, 
who wished to embrace Christianity, 
to renounce his cast. To desire a 
man to renounce his cast,’’ they pro- 
ceed toarguc, © signilics, for exuin- 
pie, to require a man of the high 
Seyva, or Wellaler cast,who ls accus- 
tumed irom iis infancy to live only 
upon vegetables, to cat meat, to cn- 
ter into a close connection or to je- 
vel bimseli with the lower ciasses, 
orto intermarry with one another, 
e. o@. with the Partars ;’—“ and we 
cdo not feel ourselves warranted to 
require of the higher ranks such an 
unseripitural survender of their birth- 
eht, to which no nobleman or gen- 
iieman in our own country would 
ever submit.’—Society’s Report for 
1SiO, p. 164. 

Now tf all this be sound reasoning, 
as it respects the converts made by 
the Society’s missionarics, why 
should it not be good when applied 
to the Syrian Christians ? We can 
see no difference In the two cases ; 
nor, indeed, is there any proof inthe 
journals of the missionaries, that the 
attachment to cast on the part of the 
Syrian priests, or their separation 
from the lower classes, was, in the 
very slightest Cegree, greater than 
whatthey themselves (be it right or 
wrong) allow and justify in their 
own congrecations. 


° 

Vl 

t} 
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These journals also, as far as they 
vo, shew that there was no unwijl- 
Ingness on the part of the Syrian 
Christians, not in connection with 
the Church of Rome, to listen to 
proposals tor an union with Protes- 
tants, ‘Lhe only person mentioned 
in these journals, who appears not 
to have been oi the Romish commnu- 
nion, is one of the bishops with 
voomthe Rev. Valerius Nicolai cor- 
responded on the subject of the Eu- 
tycbian beresy,* and whom he in- 
vitcd to unhe “in the true ortho- 
dox doctrine.” 

The bishop, Mar Themas, did not 
receive this invitation in an ungra- 
clous manner; he merely answered, 
“that he could not reply tothe sub- 
ject until he had received permission 
trom his patriarch in Syria.”—Now, 
if the Syrian bishop was willing to 
give the subject a consideration at 
the suggestion of an individual, the 
Dutch minister at Cochin, what 
might not be expected if our Church 
were to use her influence to conci- 
liate, and instruct, and reform that 
nation £ Tfitbe true that they are 
in the low state which has been al- 
Jered, the proper inference from 
this is, that we should use the oppor- 
tunity, if such be offcred, of zastruct- 
ing them. It does not seem possible 
to be entirely indifferent to a people 
in their circumstances, who notwith- 
standing their having had, from time 
to lime, spiritual heads who held er- 
robeous opinions ; and notwithstan¢- 
ing the cruel persecutions they have 
had to sustain from their Romish 
brethren in former ages, and their no 
less prejudicial arts of seduction I 
the present ; to say nothing of the 
sufferings they have experienced 
from the native powers to whom 


*This bishop scems not to have beem 
aware that ne was an Eutychian, untl he 
was informed of it by Mr. Nicolai. Te 
words of the journals are, ‘* The Rev. 
Valerins Nicolai wrote, on the 11th Jo: 
1729, both to Mar Gabriel and to Mat 
Thomas, and pointed out to them that Mal 
Gubricl! is a Nestorian, and Mar Thomes “ 
Eutvchian, and offered his mediation, 1 
to unite them both in the true orthes 
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Soclety’s missionaries in 
snow of the Syrian Christians in the 
sand of Cyprus. But, surely, their 


$12. | 


‘hey are in subjection, have main- 
ined, to this day, a primitive cha- 
acter. Nor would it be a grateful 
-eflection to the church of Englend 
9 learn hereafter, that, in conse- 
ayuence of her fiassing them by (as 
being called utychians) they had at 
‘ast, alter 1600 years or more of In- 
lependence, and of resistance, for 
‘he truth’s sake, even unto blood, 
eielded to the solicitation and local 
yower of the Church of Rome. 
Astothe idea of employing the 
Syrian priests in the missions of the 
society on the east coast of India, it 


5 not ior a moment to be entertain- 
ed: and we 
our surprise, that such a plan should 
have been thought of by the Society. 


cannot help expressing 


vor even supposing that they were 
jualified, which we believe they are 


not, the language Is guzte diffcrent. 
Indeed, 1t is evident, from all that 
is sald above, that the missionaries 


it Tranquebar and Tanjore know 


no more of the Syrian Christians of 
‘lalayala, of their language, reli- 


ony manners, or customs, than the 
Selly 


infitness for becoming missionaries 


at present, Is no reason for not en- 


ewvouring to enlighten and im- 


Drove them. 


In regard to a union with the Sy- 
ian © hris stians in India,even suppos- 

‘it to be at present impractical ble, 
‘ier on account of the political cir- 


“umistances ofthe countr y—they be- 


;the subjects of another state— 
ar on account of certain differences 


religious opinion or practice ; yet 


wely there is nothing, even now, 


io prevent a friendly intercourse 


‘Ithem 3 or, as the late Bishop of 
idon expressed it, ‘such a con- 
ection as might appear to both 
burches practicableand expedient:”’ 


oe 


“veh a Connection as should tend to 


improvement in- scriptural 
wiecge, as well as to their civil 
agai Such a connection as 
will venture to ad si in the 

ing of the ayts in bisho would 
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be “a happy event, and favourable 
to the advancement of religion.’’ 

It ought not to be alleged, that 
we cannot have any intercourse with 
the SyrianChristians merely because 
they are denominated YFutychians. 
We believe it to be a fact, and if so 
it will be allowed to be most impor- 
tant, that both the Syrians in Mala- 
yala and the Christians in Ceylon 
(Romish and Protestant) are, at this 
time, in a state to become what we 
may choose tomakethem. Surely, 
under those circumstances, it will 
not be said that we are In no way to 
connect ourselves either with the 
Dutch church of Ceylon, or with the 
Ieutychians of Travancore. ‘These 
are not times when we ought to scan 
too accurately the nominal creed of 
our neighbour, particularly in hea- 
then lands. We “that have know- 
ledec,”’ must bear the iniirmities of 
“the weaker brethren.” The ereat 
dispute in these lands is not between 
shades of Christian doctrine, but be- 
tween light and darkness, between 
the true God and an Idol. It will 
be time enough, at least, to enter on 
particular points of doctrine, aficr 
we have given them the Bible, and 
can refer to a common testimony. 
We ought to remember, that our 
church has even cherished the hope 
of a union with the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves. It is well known, 
that Archbishop Wake, while presi- 
dent of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was engaged 
in a correspondence with doctors ol 
the Sorbonne, the object of which 
was a union with the Gallican 
church ; and the present Bishop of 
Durham, in iio lnatlS hare clgsetes, 
‘that there appears to him to be, In 
the presentcircumstancesof Europe, 
better ground of hope ior a success- 
ful issue to a dispassionat te — 
eation of the differences whi = sepa 
rate the two churches of I “sa 
and Rome, than at any former pe- 
riod.” Chargvs, p. 441. And the 
learned prelate adds, that if, “by 
persevering ina spirit of truth and 
charity, we could bring the Roman 
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catholics to sce certain important 
subjects in the same light that the 
catholics of the church of England 
do, a very auspicious opening would 
be made for that long desired mea- 
sure of Caruotic Union, which 
formerly engaged the talents and 
anxious wishes of some of the best 
and ablest members of both commu- 
nions.” Charges, p. 443. 

A union, therefore, with the Sy- 
rian Christians, at a future time, 
ought not to be accounted a vision- 
ary object. At present, however, 
they only want our countenance and 
the means of instruction. They are 
descended from the first Christians 
at Antioch (at least with more cer- 
tainty than we can trace the descent 
ofalmost any other people) ; they 
maintain a primitiv e character, and 
can bost of ap antiquity to which we 
cannot pretend ; and although, in re- 
spect ef refinement and learning, 
og may not be deemed worthy to 

it at meat with us, yetwe may cive 
to them, and it appears that they 
would thankfully receive, “ the 
crumbs that fall from our table.’ 

Before we conclude this article, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that we have no Intention to censure 
i Society's miss lonaries. They, 

ve doubt not, gave the best answer 
hom could to the query that had been 
putto them. We think, however, 
that the query itself was ill-timed. 
The Society might have known that 
the members of a church, however 
apostolical that charch may be in its 
constitution and In its creed, which 
is deprived of tree access tothe word 
of Ged, the grand fountain of light 
and knowledge, cannot be in a capa- 
city to become the heraids of the 
everlasting Gospel to other nations. 
The inquiry ought rather to have 
been, What can we, asa society em- 
bodying within its pale the constitut- 
ed authoritics of the English episco- 
pate—what can we do to reise this 
ancient, but. fallen and oppressed, 
church to a participation of the privi- 
leges with which the Divine mercy 
has favoured us £ Can any thing be 


done to enlighten her darkness > to 
rectify the errors produced in the 
long lapse of ages, by her isolated 
state, and by her destitution of the 
means of religious knowledge? Can 
any thing be done to protect her 
against the oppression of the native 
eoverhments, and against the insid- 
ious arts of the Romish church, aid. 
ed by the terrors of an inquisition ! 
Such are the inquiries which the oc. 
cusion called tor 3; and these nqui. 
ries, we trust, will yet be effectually 
prosecuted, not only as a duty in- 
cumbent on the Society under any 
circumstances, but as doubly requi- 
site in order to repair the injurious 
effect of the present publication. Of 
course, no inivry could have been 
intended by the Society ; that is al- 
together impossible : but an injury 
has nevertheless been done, by the 
mistatements which have thus ii 
forced into circulation under an a 
thority so generally venerated sates 
of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Had the purpose, 
however, of these mistaken repre- 
sentations been te excite the com- 
miseration and the exertions of the 
members of the Society in favour ot 
this suffering and destitute body of 
Christians, though we should _ sul 
have regretted their incorrectness, 
we should have applauded the mo- 
tive which gave them publicity. But 
we cannot discover that such 1s its 
Intention ; on the contrary, if any ii 
ference may be drawn from the gen- 
eral colour of the Report, it would 
be. that the Society designed to jus 
tify itself for making no ¢€ Torts to en 
lighten the Syrian Christians. ‘This 
inference, however, will prove to be 
unfounded, and we shall rejoice t 
witness the proof of its injustice 
in the early adoption of some me 
sures on the part of the Society with 
a view to ascertain the practical 
lity of its beneficial interference ! 
behalf of this people. If, on 
other hand, no such measures shou" 
be adopted, we must then call lou 
ly onall the members of the Chur 
of England, who fecl for her t"™ 
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honour, as a dispenser of the bless- 


the world,’ (whether they are mem- 
yers of the Society for promoting 
Caristian Knowledge or not) to con- 
sider how they can best discharge 


‘nes of salvation, and as “alight of 
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the obligation which is imposed 
upon them, to employ their utmost 
exeruons to raise from its present 
state of darkness and depression this 


most Interesting community of 


Christians. 








OC. 


GRUAT BRITAIN, 


Paepani NG for publication :—By subscrip- 
tion, Memoirs of the late Philip Melvill, 
Esq. | Lieut Governor of Pendennis Castile, 
ied by a Friend : the profits to be ap- 
nlied to the benefit “tl bis widow and fami- 
_ The price to subscribers will be 10s. 6d. 
Inthe press :—A History of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, in two volumes, includ- 
the Lives of the Founder s, with Engrav- 
ie by Mr. George Dyer Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Se a, in three volumes 
bvo.;—A View of the Political State of 
scotland at Michaelmas 1811, comprehend- 
ing the Rollof F. eeholders, &e. &c. ;—Out- 
lines of a Course of Natural Philosophy, by 
Professor Playfair ;—Lectures on Portions 
of the Old Testament, intended to illustrate 
Jewish History and Ser ipture Characters, 
by Dr. Hill, Principal of the U niversity of 
st Andrew’s ;—A ‘Treatise on Algebra, by 
Mr. Bonnyeastle, in two volumes 8vo. ; 
—A System of Algebra and Fluxions, by 
Mr, Joyee, for the use of schools ;—Ser- 
mouxis and Letters to a Young Clergyman, 
the late Kev. Mr. Gunn, with a Sketch of 
iis Life, by the Rev. 1. Saunders, A. M. ; 


' AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Sc. 


—Mr. Bullock’s Catalogue (considerably 
enlarged) of the London Museum of Nat- 
ural History, removing to the new build- 
ing in Piccadilly ;—and The fifth edition of 
Cotte mil’s Psal ms and Hymns adapted to 
the Festivals of the Church of England, 

With additions, 


The following are the subjects for Sir 
William Brown’s gold medals for the pre- 
sent year at Cambridge :—For the Greek 
ode, 





Crinemque timendi 
Sideris et terris mutantem regna Cometen, 
LuCcAN. 
For the Latin ode, 
Honestz paupertatis laus ; 
For the Epigrams, 
Miraturque nihil nisi quod Libitini sacravit. 
HORACE 
Several genuine MSS. (many of which 
are in the h: ame writing of Oliver Cromwell) 
have been discove red. in a chest containing 
records of the town of Haverford-west 
The following is acomparative statement 
of the population of Great Britain, in the 
years 1801 and 1511 ; shewing the difier- 
ence between the two returns. 


; TSO1. ISI 1. 

; Males. Females. Total Males. Females. Total. 

; Migland ..... . 3,987,935 4,343,499 $8,331,434 4,555,257 4,944,143 9,499,400 

a » 257.178 284,568 541,546 289,414. $17,966 607,5¢0 
scotland ..... 734,581 864,487 = 1,599.068 825,377 Y¥79,487 1,804,864 
Army, Navy, Ke. 470,598 470,598 640,500 640,500 











Totals BN oo. Beil 


ei ling ee 
Jilerence in the Returns. —England, 1,167, 


» 9,450,292 5,492,354 10,942,646 
966—Wales, 65,85i—-Scotland, 208,180— 


6,510,548 6,241,596 12,552,144 


‘ Army, Navy, &c. 169,902.—Total, 1,611,882. 





I LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
| Russell's Letters, Essays, and Poems, on 
1. Re -_ s\ous Subjects. Second Edition. 12mo. 


"A Second Volume of Sermons. By Da- 
vid B: ichan, D. D. 8vo. 9s. boards. 








An Address, delivered at WorshipStreet 


b 


Nov. 3.1811. By the Rev. J. Evans, A. M. 
ls. 


A Sermon, preached before the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge, Jan. 27,1811. By J. 
Plumptre, M, A. 1s. 
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Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Iiocese of Rochester, June 1811. Qs. 

A Sermon preached inthe Parish Church 
of All Saints, Derby, Oct. 7, 1811. By Mr. 
Gisborne. 2s. 

Conferences between the Danish Mis- 
sionaries resident at ‘Tranquebar, and the 
Heathen Natives of Hindoostan, now {first 
rendered into English, 12mo. 5s.* 

Scripture Directory,or an Attempt to as- 
sist the unlearned Reader to understand 
the general History and teading Subjects of 
the Old Testament. By % Jones. 2s. 6d. 

A. Sermon on the Necessity of educating 
the Poor, before the University of Oxford, 
at St. Mary’s, Dec. 1. 1811. By the Rev. 
CG. Faussett. Is. 

A Detence of Infant Baptism, and of 
Sprinkling, as a proper Form of Baptising. 
Is. 

A Sermon on the Duties of the Clergy. 
4S. 

The Life of John Knox, containing Hlus- 
trations of the History of the Reformation 
iy Scotland, with Bi ographical Notices of 


the principal Reformers, and Sketches of 


the Progress of Literature in Scotland,dur- 
mea great part of the Sixteenth Century. 
By the Rev. Thomas M’Crie. Svo. 19s. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Serio-political Observations, or Thoughts 
ou the Circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and on the Eritish and Foreign Bible Socie- 
tv tv the Rev. L. f, Hobson, payer of 
the Grammar School, Doncaster. 1s. 6d. 
Memoirs of Jo: wmiyAre,or Du > eys, call- 
edthe Maid of Orleans. By G. AnnGraves. 
&vo. 7s. j 
The Life of the Rev. J. ~— D. D. 
iv J. Wilmot, Esq. F. R.S. 4to. 12. 11s. 
Gl. ; fine paper, 2 
A Narrative of the Persecution of Hippo- 
vto Joseph da Costa, imprisoned and tried 
by the laquidition for the pretended Crime 
of Freemasonry. 2 vols. Svo. 20s. 


+ eae 





* This work proceeds from some disci- 
pte of Voltaire’s school, and is as paltry in 
its execution as it is mischievous in its in- 
tention. CAVETO. 
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Caii Julii Cesaris Opera omnia; ad opti- 
morum exemplarium fidemRecensita, noty. 


lis sermone Ang!icano exaratis illustrata, et 


indice Nominum propricrum uberrimo jp. 
structa. In usum Schole Glasguensis. 
Studio Joannis Dymock. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

An Essay on the good effects which may 
be derived from the British West Indies 
By S. Gaisford, Esq. Svo. 7s. 

The Poor C hild? s Library, designed as 4 
Gift toChildren on leaving the eleemosynary 
Schools. By the Rev. John Barrow, 3s. 6d. 

A Father’s Bequest to hisSon, containing 
Rules for his Conduct through Life. Fools. 
cap. 4s. 6d. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of New- 
Spain. By A. De Sumbobdk, Translated 
from the French by J. Black. Vol. IL}. and 
IV. Svo, SIs. 6d. 

A Concise History of the Moors in Spaiy, 
from their Invasion of that Kingdom tc 
their final expulsion. By ‘I. Bourke, Eso, 
4to. Q1s. 

Mechanical Exercises, or the Elements 
and Practice of Carpentry, Joinery, &, 
By P. Nicholson. Svo. 1&6. 

Designs of ModernCostume, &c. engrave 
ed in outline by Henry Moses, the Artis: 
who so ably executed the Costume of tlc 
Ancients. By Mr. Hop, 

An Examination of the Mineralised Re. 
mains of the Vegetables and Animals oi 
the Antediluvian World, generally termed 
Extraneous Fossils. By J. Parkinson. Vol. 
Ill. 4to. 32. 15s. 6d. 


Evening Amusements, or the Beauty 0: 


the Heavens displayed ; yy the year 1812. 
ty W. Frend, Esq. M. A. 5s. 

A Companion to the tex ‘scope, 8vo. 6s. 
A Dictionary of the Malayan Languag 
in two parts, Malay an and English, and 
English and Malayan. By W. Mar rsden. 410. 

2. 2s. 

The Situation of Great Britain in 181], 
oy M. M. de Montgaillard, published b 
authority of the French Government, an 
translated from the French by F. W. Blag 

don Qs. 
History of Aberdeen. By W. Thoma: 
2 vols. 12mo, 10s. fine paper, 12s. 








HER LEYORDSHIRE AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
A Very numerous and highly respectable 
meeting, convened by public advertisement, 
was held at the Shire-hall in Hertford, on 
Mriday the 24th of January, 1812, for the 
a of establishing an Auxiliary Bible 
‘iety to co-operate with the British and 
vorcign Bible Society 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


William Plumer, Esq. was unanimous: 
called to the chair, but declined it on ac 
count of his health ; when, in compliance 
with the same unanimous request of the 
meeting, expressed on the motion of M 
Plumer, seconded by Sir John snag 
Sebright, Bart. William Baker, Esq. ° 
cepted it. 

The Chairman, in a very coneise and a) 
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anner, explained the occasion of the meet- 
and stated, that, according to his view 
“Vue question, the only difficulty that ex- 
«don the subject must rese with those 
* were disposed to object to the forma- 
,of so truly excellent and important an 
vctitution, ‘The object,” he observed, 
«js simple, totally unconnected with every 
ion of | powues, on which parties might 
. for ned; and the means proposed to at- 
tain it, such as, In my opimon, every Chris- 
tian might s: afely and conscie ntiously : wiree 
‘og unite in supporting. It has my cordial 
7 sie ition.’ 

- Plhimer then rose, and addressed the 
ear in ashort, but very impressive 
sneech. Ie stated that this was probably 
the last time he should ever meet his 
friends and neighbours on any public occa- 
ion. He was olad that he had an oppor- 
tunity of bea Ing his testimony in so good a 
equse. it would be a parton, atin to him, 
ashe approached his last hour. Dificreace 
if juden icnt must exist on Many points, 
“hat. if we cannot reconcile all opinions,” 


jes 


said | . P. Cqnonines Me. Vansittart’s letter 
'. to Dr : rsh) §* let us cndeavour to unite 
heacts.”) Mr. Plumer concluded by 


é moving a series of resolutions, which were 
’ t ‘ . ? 
seconded by Sir John Sebright. 


C. ‘The Secretaries of the parent society 
Oi then proceeded to explain the nature, ob- 
ad ects, and progress of the institution. 


ol, Mr. Steinkopf#l forcibly stated the want of 
Bibles in various parts of the continent, and 


of ‘he great anxiety to obtain them. Among 
2. ‘i rintere wed facts, which he mentioned, 
isthe following. An offer was made by 
0S. nerson from Stoc kholm to the governor 
e: {Kussian Finland, of some pecuniary as- 
nid istance towards supplying the poor Fin- 
0, inders with Bibles, “he governor inquired 
rom What generous hands the proposal 
ll, ame. When he learnt that they were in- 
br ebted for it to England, he could not re- 
nti ‘tain from tears; but added, that without 
ay onsulting the Emperor nothing could be 
foie. ‘The Emperor was consulted, and 
as as contribuced, from his private purse, five 
fiousand roubles to the Bible Society now 
_—s in Finland. 

. Hug! hes entered upon a vindication 
of ihe nature and constitution of the parent 
society and its auxiliary asseciations. His 
‘peech was almost entirely argumentative, 
tnd, to the conviction of all who heard him, 
1 established the expediency of such a 

usiy “hion for such a purpose. 
1 ac The resolutions were then read from the 
ance hair, and un animously adopted. 

the Un the motion of Adolphus Meetkerke, 


M “1, Seconded by Culling Smith, Esq. it 
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was resolved, that Lord Viscount yey it 


be requested to accept the office of Pres 
dent of the Society. 
ceded to the wish of the mec ti ur. 


The following is the list of the Vice-Pre- 


sidents. 
The Right Hon. Lord John ‘Townshend, 
Mm. .° 

Hon. Thomas Brand, M. P. 

Hon. William Lamb, M. P. 

Hon. Edward Spencer Cowper, M. P. 

Sir John Saunders Sebricht, Bart. M. P 

Cavendish Bradshaw, Esy. M. P. 

Nicholson Calvert, a M. 

Oliver Cromwell, I'sq 

Damel Giles, Bsq. M. 'p, 

‘i homas Greg, ksa. 

James Gordon, sq M., P. 

Joseph Halsey, Es ut M. | 
Ad kel pau s Meetkerke, Bis. 
William P lumer, Esq. 
sir Calling Snuth, Bart. 
Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 
Calling Smith, sq. 
Samuel Smith, Lsq. mn. ?, 
Phe Rev. Me. Lidden entered at some 
and with considerable force, inte 
je effects of the 
Bible Society. He considered it not merely 
asa powertul instrument of God, but as 
likely to become a permanent blessing. 

‘he Hon. Mr. Brand, in proposing the 
Secretaries of the Auxiliary Society, deli- 
vered a very manly and strong appeal upon 
the beneficial tendency of the institution. 
He adveried in terms of high and just en- 
comium to Mr. Dealtry’s ‘* Vin dication of 
the Bible Society,” > and rave it his warmest 
recommendation, as a most candid and un- 
answerable defence of the object and pro- 
ceedings of the institution. 

The motion for the appointment of the 
Rev. Wiiliam Dealtry and the Rev. C. 
Masicn, as secretaries, having been second- 
ed by Nicholson Calvert, Esq. and adopted 
by the meeting, Mr. Dealtry rose to return 
thanks. 

We are happy that it is in our power 
to insert the substance of this excellent 
speech, which has bgen printed at the par- 
tieular request of the Committee of the 
Hertford Auxiliary Bible Society. It was 
as follows: 

“In rising to return my thanks for the 
distinction which you have been pleased to 
confer upon me, I feel myself called upon 


| 
qhina +. Sy — ane at 
Lune Character ana proba! 
‘ 


* An extract was read from a letter of 
Lord John Townshend, at Bath, expressive 
of his cordial support, and regretting his 
unavoidable absence on account of his 
health, 





His Lordship has ac- 
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to exppress my warmest wishes for the 
prosperity of the great cause which has 
brou; oft us ti we ther. So faras my humble 
exertions ean promote its glorious object, 
they will not be wanune; and [think ot an 
honour and a privilege to be thus employed, 
if tacts of the most interesting: nature can 
operate upon our minds, wiiat facts can 
be more impressive than those which we 
have this day heard? Tf cur reason is to be 
sed by arguments, b have never heard 
arguments more covent and conclusive, Lo 
me, indeed, the whoie range of argiiment, 
flor the dispersion of the Scriptures, wirat- 
ver else we distribute, appears to lie witi- 
m avery narrow compass. If these records 
are indeed the revelation of God, and ex- 
preesly intended to make us wise unto sal- 
vation, where is the Chiuistian that shall 
dare to arrest them progress?) ‘The pre- 
tence, that the free circulation of the Bible 
can do harm, what does it amount to? 
Phat, in the mostimportant of all concerns, 
Infinite: Wisdom has devised means ill 
adapted to their end! That man is wiser 
thantius Maker! hat God is not to be 
trasted with the declaration of his own 
will in this world, which his hands have 
made ! 
When the disciples of John inquired of 
our Saviour what were the proots of his 
divine zuthority, he crowns the catalogue 
by st: une, that rhe pocr hawve the Gospel 
preached to them, And whatis the object 
ofthe Bible Society ? Itisto give that Gos- 
pel to the poor: itis to fulfil, as far as hu- 
man agency mav be permitted to fulfil it, 
the great end of our Saviour’s mission And 
who could endure the thought of refusing 
to a poor inanthe comfort ofa Bible! What 
sort of consolation would any of us derive 
upon his death-bed from reflections like 
these: ‘saw my poor brother hungering 
for the bread of life, and I withheld it: 1 
perceived him thirsting for the waters of 
salvation, and I refused to give them: he 
vas perishing for Jack of knowledge , but I 
turned and passed by ! Is there in this as- 
sembly one person, who would not shrink 
with terror and dismay, ifaddressed in that 
awful hour by the voice of conscience and 
in tones like these? Let us act now, as we 
shallthen wish that we had acted. Are 
we commanded to make the Gospel known 
to every creature?) Let us have the Chris- 
tian courage to do so, and leave the conse- 
quences to God. Is there a member of the 
Church of England, who can reasonably en- 
tertain appre -hensions for the Establishment 
from the widest dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures ? Asa minister of Ghat church, Lbeg 
leave to say that I fear not the test ; she is 
not built upon a foundation of sand, but 


no the firm basis of the everlasting Guys. 
pel. She has no necd to hide herself jy 
darkness: her goodly proportions are then 
best discerned, her pillars und her towers 
wre then scen to the hurcest advantaze, when 
reflecting back the full blaze of the liv iit 
of truth, 

«| would even venture to adopt thie lan. 
miiwe of a distinguished ornament of tie 
» (Dr. Clarke) upon 
areeent occasion, and declare, © So soon 4S 
itshall be proved? (what 1 am sure neve; 
will be proved ) ‘that the distribution Of 


: 


4 


LNIVETSILY of Cambridge 


the Bible alone ts hostile to the interests of 
the iscablished Chureb, then, and they 


only, 


by a printed paper now om ms ‘tal, anid 
Which was yesterday cre ulated thee rT 
this town and ne ih bourhood with consid 
rable assiduity, tt bears the conmeels “y 
“ Churchman :? and, with views not very 
fricndly to tie object of this meeting, pre- 
sents us with a sort of paraliel between the 
Bible Socicty, and another admirable insti 
tution, the Soctetyv for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Tam myself a member of this 
latter socicty : other members have been 
admitted on my recommendation ; and I 
heartily wish that every churchman in the 
land, who can afford to subseribe, wou! 
lend his assistance to both institutions. Burt 
for what cad can any man wish to introduce 
jealousy and hostility ina cause like this 
‘W by should there be anv other rivalry be- 
tween these vreat institutions, but the genc 
rous rivalry of conferring benefits on man 
kind? Here tsa world lying in sin: here is 
a world to be evangclized ; surely there is 
abundance of room for the I: tbours of both; 
every heart and every hand should be 
pre ssed into the service, and invited to par 
take ofthe reward. In attachment to the 
Church of Eng yland, I will yield to no man 
living: but God forbid that 1 should 5 tter 
the Liberal exertions of any benevolent min¢ 
or seek to oye ive myc lure h of the distil 
guished honour of assisting and co- Loperat. 
ing with eee men, th: ok not of my) own 
communion, in the Ciflusion of universé! 
blessing. 
«Ifthe time would permit me, and if! 
considered the paper in my hand as lise'y 
to produce much impression in the cous 
I would enter more at daree into a disetis 
sion of its statements. My obse rvations for 
the present shall be very concise. 1 wou' Mt 
first call your attention to a question of fact. 
It is here asserted, that the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society is pat tronised by “a 
small proportion of our bishops.” 1! need 
not inform this assembly, that the numbe 


of prelates in Great Britain and Irelan i 
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vty-eight. I will now read you the names 
tthose who patronise the Parent Society 

cpinsututions of a simifar nature. In Great 

Britain, we find the Right Rev. the Lord 

Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, Bristol, inor- 

WICli, Ciichester, st. David’s, and Lian- 
fl la Ireland, the Most Rev. the Lord 

Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, the 


teclbishon of Cashel, the Archbish op of 
" i 5 


fuem, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishops of 
Kildare, Derry, Clogher, Cloyne, Limerick, 
Cork, Down, and Kuillala. ‘d 

wid bishops, whose names have just Deen 
recited, amount to nineteen. # am not 
wholly unacquainted with arithmetical cal- 
culation; and L know that nineteen is not a 
small proportion of forty-eight.f- So much 
tur the matter of fact. 

“Itis further stated by the “ Church- 
man,’ that the Bible Society distributes 
Vibies alone’? We must really eign etuil- 
tv Ww thic charee, de pins nothi Ne, aS a so- 
ciety, Lut tie pure anid un sophi strcated id TW bind 
ffie nrost /; ich Gad. The SOCICLS for pro- 
motine Christian knowledge distributes 
“the seriptures and orher relizious Books 


‘he archbisheps 


) LTracts.’ This also is correct. Many 
of their tracts are very excelent, and can- 
not fail to or 0" agen But are we therctore 
s enemies to the dispersion of wood tracts, 
1 because, in dei first place, and above ail 
things, we Wish to supply the poor with the 
S New Pestament? A worthy rector in this 
county, at present immediately below me, 
, who has for nearly twenty years been a 
: member of the Society f yr pron tinge Chris- 
; tian Knowledge, a who is now a very 
* wnest advocate for an Auxihary Bible so- 
- Vv, has supphed with tracts from the old 
bs siciety, all the poor families in his parish, 
se tateanase them. And ereat has been the 
, ehetit, But is our opinion of the New 
.e Fesuument such that we dare not trust it 
n without a tract?) Does the Church of Eng- 
- aud appeal for its authority to the inven- 
(y ns ofmen, or tothe Bible?) When it can 
" beshewn that religious tracts coniain some- 
if. line more essential to our salvation: than 
vm “ic word of God contains, or that ip them 
sal tic terms of redemption are more clearly 
sad conclusively ex Dr essed than in the lan- 
*] euave cdtetated by the Holy Spirit, then I 
wil admit that the dissemination of such 
; 
os _* We have since to add the Right Rev. 
ui the Lord Bishop of Litedfield and Cosentry, 
eh 7 There are, it istrue, forty-eight bishons 
0° Wn: land and Irek und, but only thirt ty-two 
_ Of these be lon to the Society for promoung 


sed { 


urist itl VA: owle: lve, while the number who 
use the British and Foreign Bible So- 
is, as above stated, twenty. Enironr. 


het wane Se 


dis ty 
bt swt 
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tracts will be more useful than that of the 
Bible itself: but till this proof shall be 
eiven, 1 will not be offended with the Bri- 
tish and Forcign Bible Society for circu- 
lating the Bible alone, without note or com- 
ment, and unaccompanied by tracts of any 
kind, 

* Ttis further contended, that we ought 
to give Praver Books with our Bibles. To 
Whom, 1 would ask, ought we to give 
them? To Dissenters? No: but to the 
members of our own church. Is it meant 
to be insinuated that we nepvlect to do so? 
Thold it to be the duty ofevery clergyman 
to supply his poor with Prayer Books to 
the utmost of his power: and Tam weil 
persuaded, that no men are more active Wt 
lis charging this duty than the clerical 
members of the Bible Society. The wor- 
thy rector to whom I have just alluded, has 
in this respect also set an exatople in fits 
own parish, which all his brethren would do 
wellto follow. In looking to general bene- 
fit, lL never would forget, that lam a mem- 
ber of the Charch of England. Does my 
connection with a socicty, from which 
purchase the Scriptures alone deprive me of 
the rightor the inclination to do every thing 
forthe poor of the Establishment, wich : 
friend to the eaten ps ought to do ! 
The force of such logic I cannot perceive. 
By this connection | forfeit none of my 
means, L abandon none of my principles 
but L procure incalculable good, which |] 

could procure inno other Way, By the 
united co-operation of Christians of all de- 
hominations,in acause where all ean safely 
unite, asperity is subdued, Christian chari- 
ty is promoted, and, above all, resources are 
called into existence, which deseend in 
blessings, not vapid upon this land and 
people, but upon every nation to which the 
iisee ality of Britain ican eat ct them. 

“Gentlemen, if we uld fully appre 
ciate the rlorious exercise of charity, to 
which the Bible Society mvites us, we 
should consider ourselves not merely as 
Englishmen, but as members of the whol 
familv of man. ‘The miscrabie savage, who 
wanders inthe Gesert or the forest, untu 


tored and unsubdued, is stll a brother of 
. 1 . 4 
our own. created Lke ourselves in the 


image of God, and like us an herr of tm. 
mortality. For near six thousand years, 
the groans of nature have been heard in 
every Jand: but sages and prophets have 
consoled us with the assurance, that tl 

times shallhave an end; that aney 
of things shallarise ; and that the 
of the Gospel shi: I, ere lone, enll forth 
from all nations the sacred and daltv mes- 


! 
blessinys 


sures of adoration and praisc. Fven now, 
a 


I seem to mysclf to beheld the dawning of 
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to exppress my warmest wishes for the 
prosperity of the great cause which has 
brought us together. So faras my humble 
exertions cain promote its elorious object, 
they will not be WANTING pai I thinkot an 
hovour and a privilege to be thus employed, 
if facts of the most interesting nature can 
operate upon our minds, what facis Can 
be more pnpnceenre than those which we 
have this day heard? Jf cur reason is to be 
swased by arguments, 1 have never heard 
arguments more covent and conclusive. Lo 
me, indeed, the whole range of argument, 
for the dispersion of the Scriptures, wirat- 

ver else we distribute, appears to lie witii- 
ina very narrow compass. If these records 
are indeed the revelation of God, and ex- 
pressty intended to make us wise unto sal- 
vation, where is the Christian that shall 
dare to arrest them progress? ‘The pre- 
tence, that the free circulation of the Bible 
can do harm, what does it amount to? 
‘That, in the mostimportant of all concerns, 
Infinite Wisdom has devised means ill 
adapted to their end! That man is wiser 
than his Maker! That God is not to be 
trusted with the declaration of his own 
will in this world, which bis hands have 
made ! 

‘¢ When the disciples of John inquired of 
our Saviour what were the proofs of his 
divine zuthority, he crowns the catalogue 
by stating, that the pacr have the Gospel 
breached to them. And whatis the object 
of the Bible Society? Itis to give that Gos- 
pel to the poor: it is to fulfil, as far as hu- 
man agency may be permitted to fulfil it, 
the great end of our Saviour’s mission And 
who could endure the thought of refusing 
toa poor im anthe comfort of 2 a Bible! What 
sort of consolation would any of us derive 
upon ee death-bed from reflections like 
these: ‘I saw my poor brother hungering 
for ae bread of life, and I withheld it: | 
perceived him thirsting for the waters of 
salvation, and I refused to give them: he 
was perishing for lack of knowledge, but I 
turned and passed by !” Is there in this as- 
sembly one person, who would not shrink 
with terror and dismay, if addressed in that 
awful hour by the voice of conscience and 
in tones like these? Let us act now, as we 
shallthen wish that we had acted. Are 
we commanded to make the Gospel known 
to every creature? Let us have the Chris- 
tian vourage to do so, and leave the conse- 
quences to God. Is there a member of the 
Church of England, who can reasonabiy en- 
tertain apprehensions for the Establishment 
from the widest dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures ? Asa minister of that church, Lbeg 
leave to say that I fear not the test ; she is 
not built upon a foundation of sand, but 


upon the firm basis s of the everlasting Guys. 
pel. She has no need to hide herself j in 
darkness: ber goodly proportions are ten 
best discerned, her pillars and her towers 
are then seen to the furcst advantaze, when 
reflecting back the full blaze of the ligist 
of truth 

“| would even venture to adopt the lan. 
suave of a distinguished ornament of tie 
university of Cambridge (Dr. Clarke) tipon 
a wm occasion, and Gcin, © So suon gs 
itshall be proved? (what 1 am sure neve; 
will he proved) ‘that the distribution of 
the Bible xdone is hostile to the interests of 
the ksi ub dished Chureb, then, and then 
only, be thar charch subverted,’ 

ey “ting been led into these na Hit pape 
by a printed paper now in my hand, and 
Whic ch was yeste ‘rday circ ulate “d theo ely 
this town ang neig »hbour hood with consid: 
rable wai. It bears thes i goubiaeas a 
‘ Churchman :”? and, with views not very 
fricndly to tie object of this meeting, pre. 
sents us with a sort of paraliel between the 
Bibie Socicty, and another admirable insti- 
tution, the Sor tetv for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Tam myself a member of this 
latter society : other members have been 
admitted on my recommendation ; and I 
heartily wish that every churchman in the 
land, who can afford to subscribe, would 
lend his assistance to both institutions. But 
for what end can any man wish to introduce 
je: wlousy and hostility ina cause like this: 

Vhy should there be any other rivalry be- 
tween these great institutions, but the gene. 
rous rivalry of conferring benefits on man- 
kind? Here isa world lying in sin: here is 
a world to be evangelized ; surely there is 
abundance of room for the labours of both; 
every heart and every hand should be 
pre ssed into the service, and invited to par- 
take of the reward. In attachment me the 
Church of Eng: and, I will yield to no man 
living: but God forbid th: tt | should fetter 
the Liberal exertions of any benevolent mind, 
or seek to deprive my church of the distil 
guished honour of assisting and co-operat 
ing with good men, th: ugh not of my ow! 
communion, in the ciffusion of’ universi! 
blessing. ma 

“Ifthe time would nermit me, and oh I 
considered the paper in my hand as like 
to produce much impression in the cou : 
I would enter more at daree into a disets- 
sion of Its statements. My observations ! or 
the present shall be very concise. I would 
first call your attention toa question of fact. 
It is here asserted, that the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society is patronised by “4 
small proportion of our bishops.” 1 nee 
not inform this assembiy, that the number 


of prelates in Great Britain and Ireland’ 
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(orty-eight. I will now read you the names 
ut those who patronise the Parent Society 
op insututions of a similar nature. In Great 
Britain, we find the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishops of Durham, S: isbur y, Bristo!, Nor- 
wich, " Chitetenat er, St. David’s, and Lian- 
call 7 la Ireland, tise Most Kev. the Lord 
Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
archbishop of Cashel, the 


Kildare, Derry, Clogher, Cloyne, 1, imierick, 
Cork, Down, and Killala, ° he archbishops 
wid bishops, whose names have just been 
recited, amount to nineteen, #£ am not 
wholly unacquainted with arithmetical cal- 
culation; and L know that nineteen is uot a 
small proportion of forty-eight.f So much 
fur the matter of fact. 

“Itis further stated bv the * Church- 
man,” that the Bible Society * distributes 
” We must really plead guil- 
live vive nothing, as a so- 

aed 


Bibles alone 
ty ) ai charere. 
, ut tie pure Gnd uns phis trcated word 
he mrost ieoh Ged. ‘The ‘Socie tv for pro- 

mi noting Christian knowledge distributes 
“the Script ures and other religious Books 
and Tracts.” This also is correct. Many 
of their tracts are very excelent, and can- 
not fuilto do good. Lut are we therctore 
enemies to the dispersion of good tracts, 
because, inthe first place, and above ail 
things, We wish to supply the poor with the 
New Testament? A worthy rector in this 
county, at present stgennneosondi below me, 
who has for nearly twenty years been a 
member of the Society for nromoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, ne who is NOW a very 
arnest advocate for an Auxiliary Bible so- 
ety, has supphed with tracts trom the old 
muciety, all the poor families in his parish, 
wateanuse them. And great has been the 
benefit. But is our opinion of the New 
restament such that we dare not trust it 
without a tract?) Does the Church of Eng- 
and appeal for its authority to the inven- 
tons of men, or tothe Bible? When it can 
beshewn that religious tracts coniain some- 
uing more essential to our salvation than 
‘ie word of God contains, or that in them 
tie terms of redemption are more clearly 
and conclusively expressed than in the lan- 
age dic tated by the Holy Spirit, then I 
wil admit that the dissemination of such 
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. We have since to add the Right Rev. 
ue Lord Bishop of LitchGeld and Coventry. 
_ 7 there are, it is true , forty-eight bisho; S 
in Bagland and Ireland, but only thirty-two 
. the se be lone to the Soc tety for Dr omoti ne 

ist ian Kaowled e,while the number who 
toni ethe British and Foreign Bible So- 
ot is, as above stated, twenty. Enitrer. 
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tracts will be more useful than that of the 
Bible itself: but till this proof shall be 
given, I will not be offended with the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society for circu- 
lating the Bible alone, without note or com- 
Met, and ut tracts of any 
kind. 


’ TU 


accompanied by 


* Itis further contended, that we ought 
to give Praver Books with our Bibles. To 
whom, 1 would ask, ought we to give 
them? To Dissenters? No: but to the 
members ofour own church. Is it meant 
to be insinuated that we neglect to do so? 
T hold it to be the duty of every clergyman 
to supply his poor \ with se ‘ayer Books to 
the utmost of his power: and Iam weil 
persuaded, that no men are more active it 
lise harging this duty than the clerical 
members of the Bible Society. The wor- 
thy rector to whom I have just alluded, has 
in this respect also set an example in his 
own parish, which all his brethren would do 
well to follow. In iooking to general bene- 
fit, 1 never would forge Seren lam a mem- 
ber of the Church of Engl und. Does my 
connection with a society, from which | 
purchase the Scriptures alone,deprive me of 
the rightor the inclination to do every thing 
tor the poor of the Establishment, wiich 2 
friend to the Establishment ought to do 

Che force of such logic I cannot perceive. 
By this connection | forfeit none cof my 
means, I abandon none of my principles 
but I procure incalculable good, which | 
could procure in no other way. By the 
united co-operation of Christians of all de- 
nominations, in acause where all can safely 
unite, asperity is subdued, oe hari 
ty is promote: d, and, above all, resources are 

called into existence, which desea ise: in 
blessings, not merely wpon this land and 
people, but upon every nation to which t 
liberality of Britain can direct them. 

” Gentlemen, if we would full iv appre 
ciate the glorious exercise of charity, to 
which the Bible Society Invites us, we 
should consider ourselves not merely as 
Englishmen, but as members of the whole 
family of man. The miserabie savage, who 
wanders in the desert or the forest, untu 
tored and unsubdued, 
our owa, created Eke ourselves in the 
image of God, and like us an heir of im 
mor tality, For near six thousand years, 
the groans of nature have b i 
every Jand: but sages and 
consoled us with the assurance, that these 
times shall have an end; that anew order 
of things shall arise; and that the blessings 
of the Gospel shal 
from all nations thie 
sures of adoration and praise. Even now, 
J seem to myself to beheld the dawning of 
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that brighter day: evennow, by the favour 
of Providence upon the labours of English- 
men, and especially by means of the Bible 
Society, the glad tidings of the Gospel are 
heard in the most distant regions. ‘Trans- 
Jations of the Scriptures are proceeding to 
an extent beyond all example ; and if the 
society continue to act according to the 
promise of its present exertions, the Gaspel 
will soon have been preached not in this 
tand only, or where its institutions and lan- 
guage are known, but ‘unto all that dwell 
on the earth, to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people” Wherever the 
fuotsteps of civ ga ition can be traecd, there 
will men read, their own tongue, the 
wonderful works “of God, In the contem- 
plation of these things, Lam struck with a 
degree of admiration and astonishment 
which I cannot express. 1 would venture 
to borrow the words of that sacred book, 
which it is the object of this meeting to 
dispense to all men, and inquire, * Who 
hath heard sueh a thing? Who hath seen 
such things ? § Ask now of the davs that 
ure past, since the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and ask from the one 
side of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any such thing as this 
creat thing is, or hath been heard like it ? 
inxcept the day of Pentecost, lL know of no- 
thing to compare with it. ‘“he temple 
Truth has ‘been founded and built up iM 
Britain: but the hght is streaming through 
every outlet to all the regions of the world. 
it has penetrated the hut of the shivering 
native of Labradore: it has cheered the 
dwelling of the poor Hindoo. ‘The glory of 
the Lord is visiting his Church; trom every 
quarter the gentiles are coming to her 
light, and kings to the bri; chtness of her 
rising. ‘The consoling declarations of the 
prophets appear, even in these days of 
conflict, to be = fast approaching their 
completion ; the brig est visions of our 
poets seem on the point of being realised, 
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“As sure as the voice of prophecy has 
foretold them, these e glori "ous tiines Wil ar- 
rive; and wein onr generation are called 
shed honour of acting as in- 
struments in the Divine Hand to hasten 
them approach. We are invited to the 
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privilege of humbly combining our efforts 
‘as workers together with God? The ar- 
dour and unanimity, Which we have this day 
witnessed, aflord a convincing proof, that 
we shall enter with zeal upon this work of 
faith and labour of love. Let us then work. 
while it is day; the mght cometh, whenn, 
man can work: the opportunity 1s now in 
our hands: we soon shall go hence and be 
no more seen.” 

In the course cf his speech, Mr. Deak: 
took occasion to read part of an interesting: 
and appropriate letter from the Principal o: 
the East India College, which was received 
with much attention and applause. 

Sir John Sebright observed, that he ner 
fectly concurred in the sentiments express. 
ed by the last speaker, and was a warn: 
friend and well-wisher to the Church 
England. It was in this view that he fel 
himself particularly calied upon to suppor 
the society. 

A motion for thanks to the secretaries of 
the parent society, for their valuable as 
sistance on this occasion, having becn made 
by the Rey. J. HW. Mitchell, seconded b; 
Mr. Fordham, and adopted by the meeting, 
Mr. Owen entered into atively deseription 
of the extensive field of Jabour which le: 
before those persons who wish to supplant 
the Bible Seciety and its numerous depen 
dencies. After leading them through al! 
parts of Great Britain and Tretand, he then 
proposed, that they should visit the COLL 
nent of Europe, and pass over into America 
and Asia. When they should have accom 
plished their \ ao! oe se to the extent alread 
pointed out, he thought that he could teil 
them of additional employment. His con- 
clusion was marked bs some striking ob- 
servations on the retrospect of the proccec 
rr ngs of this vt It would prove a source 
ol consol: tory and animating reflection to 
many distinguished gentlemen around him, 
particu: irly to those who were terminating 
a a long career of public usefulness by ther 

generous co-operation in su} sport of tie 
cause of religi ion throughout the world 

Mr. Plumer, seconded by Sir Jol Se 

eht, then moved the cordial thanks oe 
manta to Wiltam Baker, Esq. for hi 
able conduct and imporiant exertions in tl: 
business of this d: iy. 
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engaged in the right cause. It rejoiced his 
heart to find, at last, that there was one 
subject on which they could all agree, and 
especially that this subject was the disper- 
sion of the Scriptures. ‘ They are,” he 
observed, ‘the only solace of affliction in 
this life, and afford the only ground of hope 
for the life to come.” 

An eye-witness of what passed at this 
meeting assures us, that “ the harmony, so 


unifor mly manifested on the Sometion of 


auxiliary societies in every part of the king- 
dom, was eminently displayed on this occa- 
sion.” * A more gratifying scene,” he adds, 
«has seldom been witnessed. ‘The etlect 
produced upon the minds of tiose who 
were present, will not be the transient im- 
pression of a day. They will, many days 
hence, acknowledge the excelieane of a 
cause that can unite in perfect cordiality 
eentlemen of distinction who have long 
heen opposed upon political questions, and 
elicit the best feelings from men of ev ery 
class. Their principles of Christian charity 
will be enlarged and confirmed. From the 
good which has already been done by 
means of the Bible Society, they will see 
what the united exertions of Christians can 
ellect in the most benevolent of all projects, 
and will perceive, that we are not merely 
called by a sense of duty, but invited by 
our best interests to co-operate in its ser- 
vice, and to share its blessings, 


CUTTON COLDFIELD AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


On the 23d of Dec. 1811, a society was 
formed at Sutton Coldfield, for that town 
and neighbourhood, in aid of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Henry Grimes, 
Esq. the warden, was appointed treasurer, 
aid the Rev. Joseph Mendham secretary 
The committee consists of the rector, the 
24 v. J. Riland; Sir E. C. Harlopp, +i 

ancis Hackett, Esq.; Thos. Terry, Esq. ; 

“id W. Webb, Esq. 

Inthe address of the society, it is well 
Ooserved, Religion is communicative. 
One of its two great branches is love to 
nan; and he who understands the value 
f divine blessings by his own enjoyment of 
them, will be desirous of i imparting the 
oenehit to others. This is the best benevo- 


lence: it is benevolence eminently Chris- 


lan: we add, it is a benevolence, which 
will return seven-fold into our own bosom. 
For, certainly, it will prove no unprofitable 

drgain, if, in return for our liberality, we 


become instrumental in conferring upon a 


vllow-creature the best of blessings, obtain 
«Share in the fervent prayers and benedic- 
Ns of the righteous and find our own 
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piety rekindled and increased by contem- 


plating the zeal of others.” 


BRISTOL AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this institution 
was held at the Guildhall on the 13th inst. 
the Kev. Dr. Randolph, prebendary of Bris- 
tol, in the chair. The report of the com- 
mittee having been read, and received with 
great approbation, several gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting ; among whom were, 
Mr. S. Cave, Mr. J. Smith, the Rev. Mr. 
Thorpe, Mr. E. Protheroe, Mr. Lowell, 
the Rev. Mr. Rowe, and the Rev. Mr. 
O‘Donnoghue. Mr. Smith observed, “ that 
England had been called the land of Bibles 
yetthe searcity of them, before the establish- 
ment of this institution, was truly surpris- 
ing. Even in our city and neighbourhood 
it had been a subject of equal regret and 
astonishment.” To prove the truth of this 
statement, Mr. Smith read a letter fron. 
Keynsham, where, although a small place, 


and lying between two such cities as Bath 


and Bristol, yet, on inquiry, 150 grown per- 
sons were found without Bibles in their 
possession. ** Even in the Bristol Infirmary, 
out of 205, only fourteen possessed this 

sacred treasure.”—Mr. Thorpe, among 
other things, observed, ‘*1n the year 1804, 
if any man had ventured to predict that an 
institution would soon be formed, under the 
patronage of the mitre and the coronet, 
with the sanction of genius and literature, 
comprehending the religious of all denomi- 
nations, whose jarring principles had so 
long repelled them from each other, but 
who should all at once feel themselves 
drawn, as by some powerful but invisible 
magnet, into a friendly association, where, 
actuated by one spiiit, they would combine 
to promote one and the same object: if he 
had gone farther, and ventured to predict 
that, within a few years after the establish- 
ment of this society, the Scriptures would 
be printing in about fifty different lan- 
guages, into many of w hich they had now, 
for the first time, been translated, and that 
near 200,000 copies of the Old, and near 
300,000 copies of the New ‘Testament, 
would be dispersed in the course of six 
years, would he not have been deemed a 
visionary ?”” 

The amount raised by this society, dur- 
ing the preceding year, was about 1750/. 
Upwards of 17002. of that amount was re- 
mitted to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


TUE BIBLE SOCIETY AND DR. MARSH, 


We should have been glad, had our 
limits admitted of it, to haye noticed the 
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formation of many other Auxiliary Bible 
Societies ; but this we must reserve tor 
another opportunity. We were ajiso anxious 
to have given some account of a pamphlet 
whicin has recently appeared, against the 
Bible Society, from the pen of Dr. Marsh ; 
because we think the air of confidence with 
which itis written may produce some effect 


on persons ignorant of the real merits of 


the subject. We have only delayed, how- 
ever; we have not abandoned our purpose ; 
and we here pledge ourselves to prove, that 
the learned author’s single ground of objec- 
tion to this society—the forlorn hope of inis 
party—is as destitute of weight, and as Lit- 


tle entitled to consideration 1, aS any one of 


the “eighteen” refuted objections of Dr. 
Wordsworth, Mr. Spry, and Mr. = Sagat 
most, if not all, of which, indeed, Dr. Marsh 
himseif seems to consider as too ica 
be defended, His own single objection, 
though produced with much “pomp and 
circumstance,” appears to us to have al- 
ready received its answer in Mr. Dealtry’s 
specch, inserted two pages back. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The missionary Read, writing from Cape 
Town, in the month of June last, states, that 
he and Dr. Vander Kemp had been sent for 
from Bethelsdorp by the Government, in 
order to assist in Investigating the com- 
plaints which had been made of cruelties 
exercised towards the Hottentots by the 
Dutch boors. From his account, a conside- 
rable degree of concern about religion had 
been excited at Cape ‘Town; which was 
greatly increased by a severe earthquake, 
whith occurred on the 4th of June. =F 
found,” he says, on my arrival at the 
Cape, my hands fill. I have preached four 
times a weck to the soldiers and others. 
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Amongst the soldiers, the work of the Lorg 
seems greatly flourishing. Among the 
Dutch is a greater revieat than we ever 
saw, One speaks to the Christians on the 
Saturday evening, sud another instructs the 
slaves on the Sunday evening. Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs, Hyser are indefatg..ble in their 
labours, istructing the slaves, &c. We 
have morning and evening lectures in our 
own hired house, which, in the evenings 
especially, is not only crowded, but nun. 
bers, who eannot come in, her from the 
open windows. f have commenced a sun. 
d: tv school for the poor Slaves, which js 
likely to be of important service. There 
are numbers of young friends who will car. 
ry iton, and much good, we hope, will be 
done.” A revival of religion, similar to 
ate at the Cape, is said to have taken place 
1 other parts of the scttlenient. 


UNITED STATES. 


e General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
ian. ei in the United States, have 
proposed the establishment of a Theologi- 
cal School for the education of ministers. In 
the prospectus it 1s affirmed, that the pro- 
gress of ide is four times greater 
than the increase of ministers ; that minis. 
ters and miss neice are loudly calle for, 
and that there are 400 vacant congregetions 
within the bounds of their jurisdiction, 

The Philadelohia Bible Society have dis. 
tributed during the last vear 8185 Bibles 
and Testaments. It is a rule of the society 
not to give acopy where one was previous- 
ly possessed. 

Dr. Buchanan’s Chiristian Researches in 
India have been re-published in America, 
and are said to be producing much eflect 
i that country. The Christian Observer 
is also regularly re-published at Boston. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 


Civpanv Rodrigo was carried by assault 
nthe 19th of January, being the tenth d: iV 
after it had been inve ested by Lord Wel- 
lington. ‘This is unquestionably one of the 
most brilliant exploits of the war. The 
Prince Regent has expressed his sense of 
it by conferring an Ear Idom on the gallant 
eeneral, and Parliament by a vote of thanks 
and an additional pension of 2000/ a year. 
Nothing could exceed the gallantry of our 
troops during every part of the siege, and 










particularly during the storm, The governo’, 
78 officers, and 1700 men, were m: ade pri- 
soners. We got possession also of 158 pieces 
of ordaanece. ‘The French general Mar- 
mont appears to have been astonished at the 
rapidity with which this place has been re- 
duced. He professes to hate attempted the 
junct: on of troops from different quartets; 
in order to m arch to its relief; but the 
vigour of the besiegers disappointed all his 
calculations. “ There is in this event,” he 
says, ‘something so incomprehensible oe 
I will not permit myself to make any 0 
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servation upon it.’ Our loss during the 
sieges we arc sorry to say, amounted, in- 
cluding ihe Portuguese, to 15U killed, and 
6uu wounded. Tw: ) general officers, Ma- 
ion-generals Mackinnon and Crawford, were 
among the former It was expected that 
the » ove of Badajoz would be immediately 


Une ‘ken. — Ciudad Rodrigo has been 
ejvod ap othe Spaniards, 

© foo same post which brought the official 
accouat of the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 


beou cht that also of the fdl of Valencia 
This event took place on the oth of January, 
st as incomprenensible 


—— ‘ars at lez 


45 | of C: ith] id Rtod: igo. BI: uke M ith 
17d men, well supphed w uh ammunition, 
\ ithin its wails, Were was the spirit 
ef Palsfox and the heroes of Saragoza, or 
(| more recently displayed by Colonel 
Sxerret and his thousand British troops at 
‘j i, against ten times his force? The 
besiceed were in this instance about half 
as numerous as the besiegers. 


Phe gaerllas continue to make vigurous 
head agamnst them oppressors, 

A complete change has taken place in 
the executive government of Spain. The 
members of the old pid sis have been clis- 
placed, ancl a new regency has been ap- 
puited, at the héad of which is the Duke 
del Intuntado, now ambassador from Spain 
fothe British Court. Great hopes are en- 
tertuned from the increased vigour which 
expected from the new administra- 
tion =We anxiously wish they may be 
realized. We should rejoice to see the 
dew rerzn commence by the extinction of 
the cbominable Enquis: art and we should 
dusne from such a commencement the hap- 
piest issues 

A truce has been agreed to by the rival 
parties in the Rio Plata, under the media- 
tion of the Po tugucse Goverrment, the 
basis of which is the mutual acknowledg- 
ment of Ferdinand VII. and a disposition 
’ receive the proposals of the Commis- 
Stoners who have been appointed by Great 
sritain and Spain to settle the affairs of the 
South-American provinces. 


is to be 


SWEDEN, 


A strong hope is entertained of peace 
between Swe deo and Great Britain. Such 
* Measure would clearly imply that Berna- 
dotte was desirous of shaking from his 

Shoulders the yoke of France ; ‘aad the re- 
— forcible seizure of Swedish Pomera- 

a by a body of French troops gives ground 
t suppose that a disposition of this kind 


has been m: anifested by Sweden. If peace 
S ’ 

_— actuaily take place between that 
y ha 

e untry, and Great Britain, such an event 


1h 
: mn not fail greatly to embarrass Bona- 
arte, 
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SICILY. 


A complete revolution appears to have 
taken place in this island. Un the 16th 
peeps ihe King issued a Royal Act, ap- 

vinung the Hereditary Prince, Vicar-Ge- 

ihe eral ot 
ies royal authority. And on ihe 19th, the 
Prince appointed Lord W. Bentinck Cap- 
taii-General of the Sicilian forces. The 
Briusa army had been ordered to Palermo, 
and was expected in a few days. The Sici- 
lian nobles wiio were banished m July last 
were recalled, and an entire change has 
taken place in the ministry; the Prince 
Cassano having for the present the chief di- 


rection. ° 


UNITED STATES. 


In what will be found in a subsequent 
page, on the licensing system, we think 
that a decisive answer is given to the com- 
plaints of America on the subject of our 
Orders in Council. The Orders in Coun- 
cil are neither more nor less than a justifia- 
bie, and, as we conceive, necessary mea- 
sure of defence against Bonaparte’s open 
and avowed war on our commerce, which 
is the seminai principle of our power. Nor 
is it our Own interests, or ourown existence 
only, that we are defending, but those of 
America also. America, however, is not 
Cisposed to take this view of the subject ; 
and she appears bent on going to war with 
us, because, in aiming some hard blows at 
our cnemy, she, who has been told to keep 
out of their reach yet chooses to put her- 
self in the way of them, receives a few 
scratches. ‘Uhat her trade must be lessened 
by our blockade (for, in fact, our Orders in 
Council are a blockade under another name) 
of the ports of Holland, France, and the 
north of Italy, is unquestionable ; but still 
it is obvious, thatitis only when she chooses 
to attempt to render nugatory this defensive 
nicasure of ours, by entering the prohibited 
ports of our enemy, that she can sustain 
any actualloss. If, then, our right of self- 
defence be unquestionable; if our right to 
retaliate on France her decrees against our 
commerce be equally unquestionable, sure- 
ly the neutrals who oppose themselves to 
those rights ought not to complain of the 
belligerent if they should suffer from their 
intrusion We still hope that circumstances 
may arise to abate the violent feelings to- 
wards this country which pervade the 
American councils. This hope, however, 
becomes every day somewhat weaker; the 
whole of their proceedings bear a warlike 
aspect; and neither in the government nor 
in the legislature does there appear any 
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clisposition to listen to proposals, which do 
not involve the abandonment of our essen- 
tial rights. In this state of things, we can 
only look to Him who has the hearts of all 
men, as well as the course of events, in his 
hands, that he would so “order their un- 
ruly wills and affections,” that the peace of 
the two countries may not be broken, nor 
the blood of their sons sacrificed in a con- 
test, which must injure both, and can bene- 
fit neither. 

A statement of the exports of the United 
States, for the year 1811, has been laid be- 
tore Congress. This is an important docu- 
ment, especially at the present moment, and 
we will procecd to analyse it. ‘he exports 
of domestic growth or manufacture are es- 
timated at 45,294,043 dollars ; and those of 
foreign growth at 16,022,790; the total 
being 61,316,833 dollars, or about 15 mil- 
lions sterling. ‘The amount of their manu- 
factures exported, including, as we pre- 
sume, pot-ashes, perhaps tar, pitch, maple- 
sugar, &c. is 2,376,000 dollars. The rest 
consists of fish, lumber, and the produce of 
agriculture, as flour, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
&c. The proportion of these exports, sent 
{o different parts of the world, is as fol- 
lows—first, 


Of Domestic Growth or Manufacture. 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark - - - 
Spain and Portugal - — - 
France and Italy : : 
Gireat Britain - - - 
All other countries - - 


Of Foreign Growth or Manufacture. 
Re ussia, Ke. - - - 5,540,117 
Spain, &c.- ° . - §,772,572 
France and Italy - iJ 12437 
Great Britain . ‘ - 4,573,314 
All other countries 1,624,220 


3,055,835 
18,266,466 
1,104,275 
90,308,211 


2,469,253 


vi ota é ° 
Russia, &c, - - - ° 
Spain, &c. 
France, &c. - . . 


8,395,952 
24.0 9,038 
2,906,812 


Great Britain - 21,881,525 
All other countries . - 4,093,473 
GREAT 


SPATE OF VARTIES. 


Tre ltollowing are copies of a letter 
acdressed by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to the Duke of York, 
in order to its being communicated 
to Earl Grey and Lord Grenville, 
and of the reply of those noblemen 


Now, it is to be observed, that the trade 
of America to the Baltic, to the Peninsula, 
and to all other countries, except France 
and Italy, is perfectly unshackled. The 
whole, therefore, of the large exports to 
those countries have probably reached thei: 
destination. With respect to the three mij. 
lions of dollars, and this was the whole ex. 
ported to France and Italy, it is impossible 
to say how much has been turned from its 
original destination, and brought into Eng. 
land. From the rate of insurance ! between 
America and France, which ts about 40 per 
cent., we should suppose that the amount 
might be about a million of dollars, or 
250,0002. sterling. This, therefore, is the 
loss of which America has to complain, 
during the last year, in consequence of our 
Orders in Council; and it is a loss volunta- 
rily incurred. Had we chosen, however, 
to assert our undoubted right of excluding 
all commerce from the Baltie as well as 
from France, upwards of eight millions of 
American commerce would have been at 
once annihilated, for it would have been al. 
most impossible to have traded at all with 
the Baltic in the face of our probhibitory de. 
cree ; and the pressure would have been 
still more severe had we extended the pro- 
hibition to such parts of Spain as are under 
the control of France, which we also miglit 
fairly have done. America, therefore, 
ought rather to be thankful for our forbear- 
ance, than to declaim against our rigour. 
The injury she has sustained was not in 
tended by us. It has been incidental, and, 
What is more, self-induced. She has been 
fairly warned to avoid France. She has 
contemned the warning ; and she has con- 
sequently incurred loss. But to say that 
we have caused the loss; that we are pil- 
lagers, because we enforce decrees clearly 
and solemnly published, and standing on 
the most satisfactory grounds of belligerent 
right, is childish, and can impose only om 
those who wish to be deluded. As for the 
allegation that Bonaparte has repealed huis 
Berlin and Milan decrees, we ask for t! 
document to shew that he has done s¢ 
None has vet appeared, 


BRITAIN. 


to the submitted (é 


them. 


proposition 


“ MY DEAREST BROTHER, 


‘“ As the restrictions on the excel: 
cise of the royal authority will shor 
ly expire, when I must make ™! 

arrancements for the future ac mt 
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nistration of the powers with which 
1 am invested, I think it right to 
communicate those sentiments which 
1 was withheld from expressing at 
an earlier period of the session, by 
my warmest desire, that the expect- 
ed motion on the affairs cf Ireland 
might undergo the deliberate discus- 
sion of Parliament, unmixed with 
any other consideration. 

“] think it hardly necessary to 
call your recollection to the recent 
circumstances under which I as- 
sumed the authority delegated to 
me by Parliament. At amomentof 
unexampled difficulty and danger, I 
was called upon to make a selection 
of persons to whom I should entrust 
the functions of the executive gov- 
ernment. My sense of duty to our 
Royal Father solely decided that 
choice ; and every private feeling 
eave way to considerations which 
admitted of no doubt or hesitation. 
| trust I acted in that respect as the 
renuine representative of the august 
person whose functions I was ap- 
pointed to discharge ; and I have 

the satisfaction of knowing, that such 
was the opinion of persons, for 
whose judgment and honourable 
feelings I entertain the highest re 
spect in various instances, as you 
well know. When the law of the last 
session left me at full liberty, I 
waived any personal gratification, in 
order that his Majesty might re- 
sume, on his restoration to health, 
_ power and prerogative belong- 
gto his crown. I certainly am 
t nea person in the kingdom to 
whom it can be permitted to despair 
of our Royal Father’s recovery. A 
new era is now arrived ; and I can- 
hot but reflect with satisfaction, on 
the events which have  distin- 
Suished the short period of my re- 
stricted regency. Instead of suffer- 
ing in the loss of her possessions, 
by the girantic force which has been 
‘mployed against them, Great Bri- 
‘ain has added most important ac- 
(sitions to her empire. The na- 


: onal faith has been preserved in- 


y 
lolable towards our allies ; and if 
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character is strength, as applied to a 
nation, the increased, and increasing 
reputation of his Majesty’s arms, 
will shew to the nations of the Con- 
tinent how much they may achieve 
when animated by a glorious spirit 
of resistance to aforeign yoke. In 
the critical situation of the war in 
the peninsula, I shall be most anxi- 
ous to avoid any measure which can 
lead my allies to suppose that I 
mean to depart from the present 
system. Perseverance alone can 
achieve the great object in question ; 
and I cannot withhold my approba- 
tion from those who have honoura- 
bly distinguished themselves in sup- 
port of it. I have no predilections 
to indulge,—no resentments to gra- 
tify,—no objects to attain but such 
as are common to the whole empire. 
If such is the leading principle of 
my conduct,—and I can appeal to 
the past as evidence of what the fu- 
ture will be,—I flatter myself I shall 
meet with the support of Parliament, 
and of a candid and enlightened 
nation. Having made the commu- 
nication of my sentiments in this 
new and extraordinary crisis of our 
affairs, I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing the gratification I should 
feel, if some of those persons with 
whom the early habits of my public 
life were formed, wouid strengthen 
my hands, and constitute a part of 
my government. With such sup- 
port, and aided by a vigorous and 
united administration, formed on the 
most liberal basis, I shall look with 
additional confidence to a prosperous 
issue of the most arduous contest in 
which Britain was ever engaged. 
You are authorized to communicate 
these sentiments to Lord Grey, who, 
I have no doubt, will make them 
known to Lord Grenville. 

‘“T am always, my dearest I're- 
derick, your ever affectionate bro- 
ther, (Signed) 

“ GrorGE, P. R. 
“& Carlion Housc, Leb. 15. 


«P,S. I shall send a copy of this 
letter immediately to Mr.Perceyal.”” 
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“ Sir, “ Feb. 15, 1812. 
‘We beg leave most humbly to 
express to your royal highness our 
dutiful acknowledgments for the 
gracious and condescending manner 
in which you have had the goodness 


to communicate to us the letter of 


his Royal rp en on shapes oe 


ments to be now. ‘made fon the anil 
administration of the public affairs ; 
and we take the liberty of avalling 
ourselves of your e@racious permis- 
sion, to address to your Koyai Tiish- 
ness in this form what has occurred 
to us In consequence of that com- 
munication. The Prince Regent, al- 
ter expressing to your Royai Llich- 
ness In that letter his sentinicnis on 
various public matters, has, in the 
concluding paragraph, concescend- 


ed to intimate his wish that some of 


those persons with whom the early 
habits of his public life were formed, 
would strengthen his Royal High- 
ness’s henile,, and constitute a part of 
his government; and his Royal 
Highness is pleased to ada, that with 
such support, aided by a vigorous 
and united administration, formed on 
the most liberal basis, he would look 
with additional confidence to a pros- 
perous issue of the most arducus 
contest in which Great Britain has 
ever been engaged. On the other 
parts of his Royal Higliness’s letter 
we do not presume to offer any ob- 
servations ; but in the concluding 
paragraph, in so far as we may ven- 
ture to suppose ourselves included 
in the gracious wish which it ex- 
presses, we owe it, in obedience and 
duty to his Royal Highness, to ex- 
plain ourselves with frankness and 
sincerity. We beg leave most ear- 
nestly to assure his Royal Highness, 


that no sacrifices, except those of 


honour and duty, could appear to 
us too great to be made, for the pur- 
pose of healing the divisions of our 
country, and unitiny both its go- 
vernment and its people. Al! per- 
sonal exciuston we entircly disclaim ; 
we rest on public measures ; and it 
's on this ground alone that we must 


express, without reserve, the i Impos- 
sibility of our uniting with the pres. 
ent government. Our differences 
of opinion are too maby and too im. 
portant to admit of such an union, 
ifis Royal Highness will, we are 
confident, do us the Justice lo re- 
member, that we have twice already 
acted on this Impre >ssion 3 In I 809, 
on the proposit on thes made to us 
under bis Majesty’s authori: ‘Vv 5 and 
last year, W hen us Royal Higliness 
Was picased to require Our advice 
formation of a new 
1s Which we 


respecting the 
eovernment. Pie rensor 
humbly submitted to htm ere 
1) Creu: 3 


ror 


(het 
rthened bv the 
Ol tne 


t : ga. ft bege 
CGO. ih ¢0) tis 


2 Galle 
has there. 


thinkcs 5 
moment. appeared even 
wny approximation towards such an 
wercement G: opinion on the public 
interests as can alone form a basis 
for the honouravie union of parties 
previously opposed to other. 
[nto the detail of those differences 
we are unwilling to enter; they 
embrace almost ail the leacing fea- 
tures of the present policy of the 
empire; buthis Royal Highness has 
himself been pleased to advert to the 
late deliberations of Parliament on 
the affairs of Ireland. This isa sub- 
ject, above all others, important in 
itself, and connected with the most 
pressing dangers. Far from con 
curring in the sentiments which his 
Maye sty’s ministers have on that oc- 
casion so recently € expressed, we en 
tertain opinions directly opposite: 

we are firmly pursuaded ot the neces: 
sity of atotal change in the present 
system of that eames: and of the 
immediate repeal of those civil (is® 
biliucs under which so large a ee 

tion of his Majesty’s subjects still 
labour on account of their religious 
opinions. To recommend to Parl 

ment this repeal is the first acivicc 
which it would be our duty to offer 
to his Royal Highness, could we 
even for the shortest time, make 
ourselves responsible for any farther 
delay in the prospect of a measurt: 
without which we could entertal! 
no hope of rendering ourselves use 
ful to his Royal Highness, or to the 


each 





we 

part 
that 
val. 
{0 sj 
l ha 
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country. We have oniy further to 
nex your Royal Highness to lay be- 
ore nis Royat Highness the Prince 
Regent, the express‘on of our hum- 
pie duty, and tue sincere and res- 
pecllul assurance of our earnest 
wishes for whatever may best pro- 
mote the ease, honour, and advan- 
rare of his Royal Highness’s go- 
yverument, and the success of his en- 
deavours for the public welfare. 
“We have the honour to be, &c. 
‘GREY. 
“ GRENVILLE.”’ 
15 his R. Hh. the Duke of York. 


(Signed) 


“UT 


We shall take the liberty of ex- 
ercising our privilege, as English- 
men, of offering a few observations, 
hot on the letter of the two noble- 
men, and on the proposition for 
partial change of ministry, which 
his Royal High: ess the Prince Re- 
gent has thought proper to convey 
to their Lordships, on the era of his 
assumption of the unrestricted pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. 

That his Royal Highness has 
een prompted to take this step by 
apatrlotic zeal for the common in- 
terests of the empire, and by a de- 
ve to extinguish that party spirit 
which has so long divided and 
weakened us, will, as we doubt not, 
yethe persuasion of the people of 
Loghind in general, and is certain- 
yoursentiment. Itis exactly that 
course to which any amiable prince, 
on ascending the throne, would nat- 
Wally lneline, and from which he 
could only be diverted by a know- 
‘ede either of some invincible ani- 
mosity In the great competitors for 
Power, or of some differences of 
wagment on the measures to be pure 
Sued, too serious and important to 
uv CoOmMpromised. 

T . ° 

‘udividual hostility is happily, as 
We believe, disavowed by men of all 
Parties among us. Who, indeed, 
that knows any thing of Mr. Perce- 
‘acould refuse,on personal grounds, 
© sit with him in the same cabinet ? 
That the other obst: ‘cle to union, 
bacrtheless; exists, might surely 


© been surmised by “his Royal 


Highness,and is now made abundant- 
ly maniiest by the very decisive lan. 
guage of the letter of the LordsGrey 
and Grenville. Whether the Prince 
Regent himself exactly anticipated 
the answer wich they have given, 
we do not presume to say. We 
confess, however, that we ourselves 
are not surprised at it. The Cath- 
olic subject presented an obstacle to 
union, which was very obvious. 
There is a passage in the Prince 
Regent's letter which seems a litle 
to imply, that the Parliament had 
already disposed of this subject ; 
whereas even the temporary settle- 
ment of that question is not likely to 
be admitted by the chiefs of oppo- 
sition, some of whom carefully dis- 
tinguished the vote recently given, 
from the vote soon again to be call- 
ed for. ‘The Catholics are about to 
petition ; and itis, therefore, held by 
our oppositionists that the question 
is suspended. The late vote, they 
insist, turned principally on the pro- 
priety of the measures lately taken 
by the Government to put down the 
convention, and did not at all decide 
the main question. Some, who then 
voted with Government (in particu- 
lar, Lord Wellesley in the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Canning in the 
House of Commons), professed an 
intention of soon favouring the Cath- 
olic claims. Could it then be sup- 
posed, that, while this important 
point of national policy was waiting 
for a more complete and a separate 
discussion, the leaders in the intend- 
ed contest should meet together as 
friends in the same cabinet. The 
moment seems, in this respect, to 
have been remarkably unpropitious 
to an union of partics. We do not 
enter into the other grounds of dif- 
ference between Mr. Perceval and 
the Lords Grey and Grenville, be- 
cause the two Lords have themselves 
abstained from doing it. We can- 
1ot, however, help observing, that 
his Kkoyal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent must, in consequence of his 
former political familtarity with 
their Lordships, have been fully sen- 
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“ Sir, “ Feb. 15, 1812. 


‘We beg leave most humbly to 
express to your royal highness our 
dutiful acknowledgments for the 
gracious and condescending manner 
in which you have had the goodness 


to communicate to us the letter of 


his Royal Highness - mean 3 Re. 
ments to be now ‘made ee the hanes 

administration of the public affairs ; 
and we take the liberty of avatling 
ourselves of your ei: acious pe mis- 

sion, to address to your Royal High- 
ness in this form what has occurred 
to us In consequence of that con- 
munication. The Prince Regent, a! 

ter expressing to your Royai Iich- 
ness In that letter his sentinients on 
various public matters, has, in the 
concluding paragraph, concescend- 
ed to intimate his wish that some of 
those persons with whom the early 
habits of his public life were formed, 
would strengthen his Royal High- 
ness’s hands, and constitute a part of 
his government; and his Royal 
Highness is pleased to add, that with 
such support, aided by a vigorous 
and united administration, formed on 
the most liberal basis, he would Jook 
with additional confidence to a pros- 
perous issue of the most arducus 
contest in which Great Britain has 
ever been engaged. On the other 
parts of his Royal Highness’s letter 
we do not presume to offer any ob- 
servations ; but in the concluding 
paragraph, in so far as we may ven- 
ture to suppose ourselves included 

in the gracious wish which it ex- 
presses, we owe it, In obedience and 
duty to his Royal Highness, to ex- 
plain ourselves with frankness and 
sincerity. We beg leave most ear- 
nestly to assure his Royal Highness, 
that no sacrifices, except those of 
honour and duty, could appear to 
us too great to be made, for the pur- 

pose of healing the divisions of our 
sain and unitine both its go- 

ernment and its people. Al! 

ona exciusion we entirely disclaim ; 
we rest on public measures ; and it 
's on this ground alone that we must 
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express, without reserve, the i 1m pos- 
sibility of cur uniting with the pres- 
ent government. Our differences 
of opinion are too maby and too im- 
portant to admit of such an union. 
His Royal Highness will, we are 
confident, do us the justice lo re- 
member, that we have twice already 
acted on this impression ; in 1809, 
on the proposition then made to us 
under bis Majesty’s authority 5 and 
lust year, When his Royal Highness 
was picased to require our advice 
respecting the formation of a new 
eovernment. ‘Phe reasons which we 
then humbiy submitted to him are 
strenethened by the increasing dan- 
“s of the times ; nor has there, 
Gown io this moment. appeared even 
auny al ps oxiimuuion towards such an 
aereement oO: 
interests as can alone form a basis 


Opititos } Ob} ihe public 


for the honourable union of parties 
previously opposed to each other. 
[Into the detail of those differences 
we are unwilling to enter; they 
embrace almost ail the leading fea- 
tures of the present policy of the 
empire; buthis Royal Highness has 
himself been pleased to advert to the 
late deliberations of Parliament on 
the affairs of Ireland. This sa sub- 
ject, above all others, important in 
itself, and connected with the most 
pressing dangers. Par from con- 
curring in the sentiments which his 
Majesty’ s ministers have on that oc- 
casion so recently expressed, we en- 
tertain opinions directly opposite: 

weare fir mly pursuaded of the neces- 
sity of atotal change in the present 
system of that country, and of 
immediate repeal of those civil disa 

bilitics under which so large a pol 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects still 
labour on account of their religious 
opinions. To recommend to Parlia- 
ment this repeal is the first advice 
which it would be our duty to offer 
to his Royal Highness, could wes 
even for the shortest time, make 
ourselves responsible for any farther 
delay ip the prospect of a measure 
without which we could entertall 
no hope of rendering ourselves use 
ful to his Royal Highness, or to the 
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country. We have oniy further to 
beg your Royal Highness to lay be- 
fore his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the express‘on of our hum- 
bie duty, and the sincere and res- 
pectlul assurance olf our earnest 
wishes for whatever may best pro- 
mote the ease, honour, and advan- 
tage of his Royal Highness’s go- 
verument, and the success of his en- 
deavours for the public welfare. 

“ We have the honour to be, &c. 
‘GREY 
“© GRENVILLE.”’ 
To his R. Hl. the Duke of York. 


(Signed) 


We shall take the liberty of ex- 
ercising our privilege, as English- 
men, of offering a few observations, 
bot) on the letter of the two noble- 
men, and on the proposition for a 
partial change of ministry, which 
iis Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent has thought proper to convey 
to their L ordships, on the era of his 
assumpuon of the unrestricted pre 
rogatives of the Crown. 

That his Royal Highness has 
yeen prompted to take this step by 
a patriotic zeal for the common in- 
terests of the empire, and by a de- 
sire to extinguish that party spirit 
which has so long divided and 
weakened us, will, as we doubt not, 
be the persuasion of the people of 
Englind in general, and is certain- 
ly oursentiment. Itis exactly that 
course to which any amiable prince, 
on ascending the throne, would nat- 
uraiiy Incline, and from which he 
could only be diverted by a kn ow- 
ledge either of some invincible ani 
mosit yin the great competitors ri 
power, or of some differences of 
Jjudgn nent on the measures to be pur- 
Sued, too serious and important to 
be Compron riised. 

ladivid thal hostility is happily, as 
We believe, disavowed by men of all 
Parties among us. W ho, indeed, 
that knows any thing of Mr. Perce- 
Val,could re fuse, on personal grounds, 
‘0 sit with him in the same cabinet ? 
That the other obstacle to union, 
pvertheless, exists, might surely 


‘ave been surmised by his Royal 


Highness,and is now made abundant- 
ly manilest by the very decisive lan. 
guage of the letter of the LordsGrey 
and Grenville. Whether the Prince 
Regent himself exactly anticipated 
the answer wiich they have given, 
we do not presume to say. We 
confess, however, that we ourselves 
are not surprised atit. The Cath- 
olic subject presented an obstacle to 
union, which was very obvious. 
There is a passage in the Prince 
Regent's jetter which seems a litule 
to imply, that the Parliament had 
already disposed of this subject ; 
whereas even the temporary settle- 
ment of that question is not likely to 
be admitted by the chiefs of oppo- 
sition, some of whom carefully dis- 
tinguished the vote recently given, 
from the vote soon again to be call- 
ed for. ‘The Catholics are about to 
petition ; and it is, therefore, held by 
our oppositionists that the question 
is suspended. The late vote, they 
insist, turned principally on the pro- 
priety of the measures lately taken 
by the Government to put down the 
convention, and did not at all decide 
the main question. Some, who then 
voted with Government (in particu- 
lar, Lord Wellesley in the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Canning in the 
House of Commons), professed an 
intention of soon favouring the Cath- 
olic claims. Could it then be sup- 
posed, that, while this important 
point of national policy was waiting 
for a more complete and a separate 
discussion, the leaders in the intend- 
ed contest should meet together as 
friends in the same cabinet. The 
moment seems, in this respect, to 
have been remarkably unpropitious 
to an union of parties. We do not 
enter into the other grounds of dif- 
ference between Mr. Perceval and 
the Lords Grey and Grenville, be- 
cause the two Lords have themselves 
abstained from doing it. We can- 
not, however, help observing, that 
his Royal Hichness the Prince Re- 
rent must, in consequence of his 
former political familrarity with 
their Lordships, have been fully sen- 
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sible of the nature and extent of 
those differences ; so that his Royal 
Highness seems to have expected a 
greater deviation in them trom the 
doctrines which they had held, as 
well, indeed, as publicly proclaimed, 
than is common with men who lead 
the parties of this country. 

On the whole, we are disposed to 
refer to an amiable facility in his 
Royal Highness, in acommodating 
himself to the politics of Mr. Perce- 
val, that expectation which his let- 
ter implies of his finding the same 
facility in the stubborn breasts of the 
two noblemen whom he indirectly 
addresses ; and if their be any fault 
in the letter, it consistsin the seem- 
ing simplicity with which it as- 
sumes that the coalition it recom- 
mends can be eflected. It is an of- 
fer which, under all the circumstan- 
ces, lt is but too plain was unlikely 
to be accepted ; and it has had, as 
we fear, the unfortunate effect of 
widening the distance between the 
contending bodies ; for the Lords 
Grey and Grenville having now been 
led to make a formal declaration of 
the existing differences, have natu- 
rally employed some strength of 
expression in describing them. The 
two parties have once more unfurled 
their respective banners, and are 
now summoning their wavering and 
scattered followers. ‘The war in 
Parliament will be renewed with 
vigour ; and the country, far from 
reaping the benelit of that union of 
parties,so patriotically desired by his 
Royal Highness, will only be torn 
by new political hostility. 

We shall offer one further obser- 
vation, which, indeed, we also sug- 
vested to our readers about twelve 
months ago, when the former letter 
ot his Royal Highness attracted our 
attention. His Royal Highness then 
protessed, as he has also onthe pre- 
sent occasion, to be governed in the 
choice of his political servants prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, by a re- 
gard to the supposed wishes of his 
Royal Father. We then foresaw the 
danger which is now still more ma- 
nifest of some appearance of incon- 
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sistency arising, in the event of his 
continuing long to exercise the roy- 
al functions. When isit, we would 
ask, that his Royal Highness is to 
use his own judgment ? It is not, it 
seems, when he exercises a restrict- 
ed regency. Is he, then, to act for 
himself when the regency is unre- 
stricted ? Even then, he may plead 
no less his filial reverence. It is 
only, therefore, when he shall be 
crowned King of England. Many 
years may elapse during which he 
shall have exercised the whole of 
the Royal Prerogative ; and by this 
time connections may have been 
formed, and a direction given to pub- 
lic affairs, under his own auspices, 
which it may be impossible to 
change. 

The Marquis Wellesley has re. 
signed the seals of the foreign office, 
and it is believed that some other 
changes of a partial nature are to 
take place ; but the successor of his 
Lordship has not as yet been an- 
nounced. 


PARLIAMENTRY PROCEEDINGS. 


1. ‘The Catholic question has undergone 
a discussion in both Houses of Parliament, 
which was produced by a notion for a com- 
mittee to consider the state of Ireland. The 
motion was negatived by large majorities ; 
but expressly, in the case of many persons 
composing that majority, not because they 
were disinclined to an extension of the pri- 
vileges of the Catholics, but because an as- 
sent to the present motion would imply, 
that Government had been to blame in the 
measures which it had taken to defeat the 
attempt to form a Cotholic convention in 
Dublin. The Catholic question is likely 
to undergo fresh discussiens. 

2. A bill has been brought in for ascer- 
taining the population of Ireland. 

3. The House of Commons has called for 
a return of all places of worship, through- 
out the kingdom, with the number of per- 
sons they are capable of containing ; and 
also of the number of dissenting places ° 
worship, in parishes whose population es- 
ceeds one thousand, . 

4. The bill to prevent granting places 1 
reversion was renewed by Mr. Bankes, but 
was thrown out of the House of Commons 
by a majority of one. his decision }as 
caused considerable dissatisfaction. 

5. On the subject of America, we mus! 
refer to what has been said under the sca¢ 


of the United States. 
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The appointment of Col. M*Mahon to 
che office of paymaster of widows’ pensions, 
has g.ven rise to much discussion in the 
House of Commons. The office, being a 
sinecure, had been marked by a resolution 
of the House as fit to be abolished. It was 
therefore thought disrespectful) to the 
House to fill up ‘the vacancy. On voting the 
ary estimates, in which the sum to be 
paid to Colonel M*Mahon was included, a 
debate took place, which ended in the re- 
jection of that part of the estimate. This 
mav be considered as a virtual abolition of 
the oflice. The numbers were, 115 to 112. 

7 Seme discussion has taken place in 
Parliament respecting the Orders in Coun- 
cil, and a farther discussion is expected. 
All we have heard or read on this subject 
confirms usin the view which we original- 
ly took of this measure, as in its principle 
most wise and expedient. Ia saving this, 
we dv not mean to defend all the particu- 
lar provisions by which the general prin- 
ciple was originally enforced. Such of 
those provisions, however, as were liable to 
just exception, were removed by the Or- 
der of May 1809, which converted the com- 
plex regulations of the Orders of Nov. 1807, 
into a simpte prohibition of trading with 
the pure of the enemy. The main objec- 
tion Which we felt to this order, was its 
confining the prohibition within too narrow 
limits It went no farther north than th 
river ms, and included only the coasts of 
Holland, France, and the north of Italy. 
‘The reasons for exempting the Baltic trom 
its operation we may be unabie sufliciently 
to appreciate ; but the policy of doing so 
has certainly always appeare d to us to be 
dubious ; the moral evils which have attach- 
ed themselves to the Baltic trade forming, 
inour view, by no means the least power- 
fal objection. 

_ But on what grounds would we rest the 
justice of such a prohibition? Simply on 
this, that :t had become necessary to our 
‘lence. The war having assumed the cha- 
racter ofa war on our commercial resources, 
Which are the sincws of our sirength, it be. 
came our duty to defend those resources. 
if an enemy attempt to ruin us by destroy- 
Our Navy , the course we naturally and 
lustly take is, if we can, to annihilate his. 
if, ahead, finding: himself incapable of 
operney attacks ing our navy, he should s: iv, I 
will undermine ; Twill cut off the spr ings 
of vour power ; , will destroy your trade ; I 
will allow it aecess in no way, by no route 
NoWever circuitous, not only into my own 
ominions, but into any other country to 
Which 3 my power or influence can extend ; 
aa Twill make the admission of a single 
vale of British goods (even into any neutral 
“ale) my warrant for treating that state as 
an enemy, and for destroying its indepen- 
ence then we say, that the law of self 


sas 
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defence immediately confers on us the right 
of saying in return, that our enemy’s trade 
shall be annihilated. Whi is it that nations 
mot assumed the right of saying that neu- 

‘als shall not carry military or naval muni- 
ee to an enemy? Why, but because that 
law of nature to which we have referred, 
the law of self-defence, obviously requires 
it. And is not the present a case to which 
the same law is equally applicable ? shall 
we permit our enemy by his regulations, 
pina: maritime or municipal, to aim a 

eadly blow at our commerce and manufac- 
aie s, our marine and revenue, and to force 
neutrals to concur in his measures, without 
warding off the blow by any and by all the 
means which we possess: and why not, 
among others, by an universal interdict of 
commerce from his ports? Is there any 
thing unjust in this? 

Many men, however, will allow this 
course to be just, who yet deny its policy 5 
who say, that we only give effect to the hos- 
tile decrees of our enemy, by thus acting ; 
that we injure ourselves, and not him, Now 
we do not shrink from maintaining the di- 
rect converse of this proposition; from 
maintaining, that is to say, that had Great 
Britain, from the year 1807, adhered rigid 
ly to her system of sealing up every hostile 
port, and of allowing neither ingress nor 
eoress there, her condition would, probably, 
at this moment have been much more pros- 
perous than it is: and she would also have 
been preserved from many evils, which 
have arisen from the relaxation of that sys- 
tem. Our own resources, both domestic 
and colonial, would have been developed 
and almost indefinitely enlarged ;—even 
our mercantile marine might have increas- 
ed, whiie we should have depri ived France 

of the means almost of raising a single sea- 
man, or employing a single ship. The bogs 
of Ireland, and the waste lands of England, 
our American forests, and the sunn and 
paat fields of Hindostan, would in no long 
time have felt the influence of the continu- 
ed prohibition Hemp and flax, cr at least 
substitutes for them, tegether with corn 
and timber, would in no long time have 
been either supphed from our own fields, 
or imported irom our foreign possessions 
in British ships. Instead of employing hos- 
tile ships, manned by hostile seamen, to 
bring us the productions or manufactures 
of hostile cot intries, we should have em- 
ployed our own ships and our own sea- 
men, and we should have given life to our 
own manufactures, and to our own agri- 
culture, foreign and domestic * But we 





* The only plausible argument in favour 
of the licensing system respects the West 
India produce. Lut even here we should 
hope to prove, that the argument, viewed 
in all its bearings, is not well founded. 
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can merely glance at this subject: our 
limits will not permit us to enier upon 
it. This, however, we are anxious to re- 
peat, that even if the advantages arising 
from the relaxation of our prolibitory de- 
crees, by means of licenses, had been great- 
er than its warmest advocates have ever 
pretended, we should still have objected to 
it the moral evils by which these advan. 
tages are purchased. Much as we value 
commerce as one of the main sinews of our 
national strength, we should have no scru- 
ple to say, Perish that commerce if we can 
only retain it by the practice of frauds, for- 
geries, and perjuries. We may rely on it, 
that with nanons, as well as individ: lals, 
the pa:h of rectitude 1s the path of salety, 
as wel as of honour; and if, trusting in 
~ Divine protection, we reject ali base 

and aishunourable means of advancing, our 
interes's, we shall in the end be no losers 
by our conduct. 

We are happy to perceive that the fla- 
xrant immoralities attached to the hcensing 
sv stem, particularly in relation to our com- 
merce with the Baltic, has begun to attract 
general notice. The town of Kingston upon 
Hull has done itself bononr by taking the 
lead in the reprobation of those im: morali- 
ties, and of the svstem by which they are 
encouraged. Onthe ilth inst.a meeting 
of the merchants and ship-owners of that 


place was held, to consider the propriety of 


petitioning the House of Commons against 
ranting licenses to foreign vessels to trade 


between this country and those parts of 


E urope from which the British flag is ex- 
cluded; and a series of resolutions was 
adopted as the basis of the pears, to the 
= of every one of which we sean 

exdily subscribe. ‘They en ly ainong 
other ‘things, 

‘That it is the firm persuasion of this 
Meeting, that this system of Licenses ts in. 
jurious to the trade and interests of the 
United KRinedom ; ts caleulated to drain it 
of its resources—to nouris!: a race of sea- 
men in the ports of the Continent—to en- 
courave a spirit of commercial enterprise 
in hostile states—and to deprive the Britis! 
Merchant of that prospect of reward, with- 
out which his labours must be rendered un- 
availing to the benelit of himself and ¢ 
country. 

‘ That this meeting 1s ser! TOUS) impress. 


min 
« 


ed with a consciousness of the imm — et. 
fects, as well as the impolicy of Licenses ; 
that it contemplates, with fee! lings o ae 

and indignation, those frauds, collusions, 
and forgeries of documents, which are no- 
toriously known to have arisen from the 
License system, as equaily contrary to the 


dictates of reiigion, and subversive of that 
high sense of honour, that probity and good 
faith, which have hitherto been the pre. 
eminent characteristics Of British Mer. 
chants; and in the maintenance or decline 
of which, the weltare, and even the exist. 
ence of the Constitution, is, in its judg. 
ment, deeply and inseparably involved, 

‘ That, fully convinced of the truth and 
importance of these principles, this Meet. 
ing does agree to present a Petition to 
the Honovrable the House of ae 
in Parliament assembled, praying, that they 
will take the subj tg of granting Licenses 
io Foreign Vessels to trade between this 
country and ports gt which its flag is ex. 
cluded, into the:r serious consideration ; 

and that they will apply such reme@y to the 
evils now existing, as in their wisdom may 
seem most expedient.” 

We should rejoice to witness the adop. 
tion of similar resolutions in every trading 
town in the kingdom. We must defer, 
however, fer the present, what we had fur. 
ther to sav on thos subject, In the mean 
time, we will present our readers with an 
extract taken from an able speech of Mr, 
Hill, at the Hull Mecting, which contains 
some facts that will serve to illustrate the 
nature of this commerce. The cocu- 
ments,” he said, ‘which he held in his 
hand, would shew the extent in which per. 
sons engaging in this trade were guilty, 
with their eves open, of perjury, or of su- 
bornation of perjury. The first document 
was the protest of a captain who sailed 
from Hull to Pitiau without a cargo, in the 
autumn of 1810, which he adduced to shew 
the manner in which ships coming from 
England ip bailast obtained admission into 
the poris of Prussia,—The ship had come 
to Ehatl with a cargo from the Baltic, under 
the ‘apeatateene of a British convoy, had en- 
tered regularly at the custom-house, and 
clivered her ¢ cargo in the usual manner to 
the consignees, without any interruption 
whatever; but the captam and his crew 
asserted in the protest (and confirmed their 
assertion by an oath administered with 
more than usual solemnity) that ‘they 
had been captured, and sent into Hull; 
that the carro was th ere condemned and 
the ship restored to them? 

“The second was the protest of a ship 
which sailed from Holl in the spring’ of 
1811, with a cago of colonial produce for 
Riga, In this it was stated that the ship 
had loaded at Charlestown in America, and 
various particulars of her pretended vos age 
were added ; all which, though notoriot sl¥ 
false and fictitious, were confirmed as be- 


fore by the oath of the captain and crew 
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«The third and last document was an act 
of the French Government, relative to the 
condemnation of a ship, which had been 
captured and carried into Holland in No- 
vember 1810, with a cargo of colonial pro- 
duce, from London for Memel. ‘The cap- 
tain and crew stoutly maimtained, on their 
examinations in Holland, that they had 
jouded their cargo at Santa Cruz in the isl- 
antof Ve nenfle ; but by several curious 
interrogatories put to them separately, their 
tesumony Was found so discordant as coin- 
pletely to ex the falsehood of their 
whole story. 

«if these documents (which were fair 
specimens of those in general use, and not 
elected for this particular purpose) were 
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not sufficient to set the qt westion concerning 
the immerality of this trade completely and 
inaiiv at rest, he could we see how it was 
possible io cuter into any farther arzument 
onthe subject, Assuming the immorality 


oved, he considered that alone as suf- 
it to induce every rocd man to wish 
forthe annihiiation of the whole 
Mach, however, had been said in mete 
of it, on the S round of policy and nece: ssity, 
For his part, he was prep: red to maintain, 
as a believer in the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, inthe moral government of God, and the 
accountability of human actions, that our 
duty and our interest are much more close- 
valued than many are willing to suppose 
and that our Creator has in general linked 
indissolubly together s he was pre- 
pared to maintain, with alate distinguished 
ro ‘what is morally 
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wroug can never be politically right 
“Bat waiving these general principles, 
ne vould proceed to Parisi ~ subject 


mine Crow i of alleced eX} irene — 
livre, however, we cannot s Nlow Mr, 

Hal, but must refer our re lers to his 

specch inthe “Hull Adve -rtiser? of the 13th 


INS! ana 


thourh he has given an able view 


Hthe subject, we have no doubt thatthe 

wWwenments which he has ad 

Teatly strengthened by 
uid considerations, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


The health of his Majesty is said to con- 
linue in precisely the sume state as it was 
when the parli: unentary examination of the 
MVsicians last took place, 
Sir se an Nepean has been appointed go- 
i Bombay. 


Mr Pinan: one of the 
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gates, having been found guilty, under the 
Catholic Convention Act, of a violation of 
the law, in assembling as one of the dele- 

gates of the Catholic body ; the rest of the 
trials were suspended, on the ground that 
the law having been thus declared, there 
was mo doubt that the Catholic body would 
feel themselves to be bound by it. 

A special commission having been ap- 

posses to try, on a charge of treason, a 
number of British seamen, who, after being 
taken prisoners, had entere -d into the Fre ach 
service, and were found in arms against 
their countrv in the Isle of France ; the 
trials came on atthe Surrey Sessions House 
during the present month. When seven 
convictions had taken place, and that on 
gerounds which left no doubt whatever of 
the guilt of the parties, and of the equity of 
their condemnation ; the Attorney General 
sienified that the ends of justice had been 
fully answered, and that he shouid now stay 
farther proceedings, trusting that the ex- 

ample now given would operate powerfuily 
throughout the whole mass of our naval 
and military force. The sentence of the 
law has not yet been executed, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


amount of our loss by the shipwrecks 

of men of war that had taken place, we 
stated in our last to be 1,400, when we 
should have stated it at near 2,000 seamen. 
Another frigate, the Manilla, has since been 
wrecked on the coast of Holland; but the 
Ww {the crew, with the exception of 
six men, have been saved. 

An attack was made, on the Neapolitan 
coast, on aconvoy of the enemy, consisting 
of nine gun- boats and twenty merchant ves- 
sels laden with naval stores ; and the ene- 
my’s batteries on shore having been seized 
and dismantle d | y a party of troups, the 
whole were either de: stroye ‘dor brought off: 

The French frigate, La Pomone, of forty 

eins, has been captured in the Mediterra- 
vt an Dy his M: jes sty *s ship Active C aptain 
Gordon lost a lew, and his first Lieutenant 
an arm; besides which, ten of our men 
were killed and sixteen wounded. An arm- 
ed si wins. under the cor of the Po- 
as also Laken ; ; another ¢ 


SCAVeK 
A second French i frigate , L.a Corcevre 
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has been taken in the same sea by his Ma- 
jests’s ship Eagle, She at on board when 
taken, 170 seamen and 159 soldiers, S00 
tons of wheat, and a quantity of military 


stores 
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ECCLESLASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. John Smith, M. A. vicar of Bices- Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Dunton R. Bucks, 
ter, Oxon. Master of the endowed Gram- Rev. Thomas Hooper, Castle Coombe, 


mar schvol of Dilhorne, wce Wolte, re- Wilts. 

signed. Rev. S. Nosworthy, Brushford R. Somer. 
Kev. William Jackson, D. D. canon of _ set. 
hrist Church, and Regius Professor of Rev. Roger Frankland, Canonry in Wells 


Gieek in the University of Oxford, Lord Cathedral, vce Digby dec. 
Bishop of Uxtord. Rev. Dr Weston, Uhirficld R. Herts, 


Rey. John Leslie, D. D. dean of Cork, Rev. W. B. Ramsden, Little Wakering 


Lord Bishop of Dromore, wice Hall, de- VV. Essex 
ceased, Kev. J B. Hollingworth, one of his Ma. 


Rev. Henry George Liddle, Redmarshall jesty’s Preachers at Whitehall. 
R. Durham Rev James Slade, Feversham R. Cam 


Rev. Thomas Peyton Slapp, Bracon-Ash _ bridgeshire. 
R. Norfolk. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Counrry REcTor iu be admitted. 

Furvurus; (parpnroprrus; M.G.; PuituauetTuHes; THeoGcnis; A CYPHER, are 
under cc sideration 

CHARITATIS Amicus, we think, must change his name before he can become the advo- 
cate of Dr. Butler’s sermon. In another and the main poim of his letter, we deny the 
charge. He has quoted, as our language, words which we never used. 

Our present limits would not suffice for correcting the misapprechensions of Aw Impar- 
TIAL OBSERVER. Referring him to what we have already written, we have now only 
to say, that he has totally misapprehended us. 

We are of opinion, that the time is past for the publication in the Christian Observer of 
the Letters of A LayMaw on Mr. Stone’s sermon. 

SorATErR’s note has been received. 

We must request Tue Autruor who has written to us, not to consider our silence res- 
pecting his publication as anv mark of disrespect. We have it not in our power to 
notice one twenticth part of the books which are sent to us. 

STAFFORDSHIRE’S request as to his lines is complied with. 





MESIORANDUM. 

Ix the specch of Mr. Steinkopff, on the formation ofthe Cambridge Auniliary Bible Soci 
el , as incorrectly reported in the Cambridge newspaper, and thence copied into the Ap 
pendix of the Christian Observer for ISH (p. 807 ), he was made to say, are *© such was 
the want of Biblics througiiout all Germany, with the exception of Saxony al lone, that he 


t of Kure pe which called more for the notice it had re ceived.” What 


scarce knew a part 
he actualiv said was this: that though there are provinces, districts, towns, and vi- 
lages in Germany (among which Saxony stands prominent) wh ere the Bible is cheap a and 
plentiful, still there are others in that extensive empire in which it is greatly wanted, ch 

ly among the Protestants in Austria and Alsace, many of whom have : applied ina al 


pressing manner for a supply.” It is the more necessary to note this correction, as Dr. 


Marsh, ina pasnpneet which he has recently publishe d against the British and Fore! 
Bible Society, has thought proper to insinuate (p, 67), that this correction was introduced 


purposely to meet his obj ctions. The facts of the case, however, are, that the speect 
first appeared in the Cambridge peper of the 20th December; that soon after its appeal” 
ance, it was Stated toa ne mber oe the committee of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible 5¢ 
ciety, that Mr. Steinkop’ complained of having been greatly misrepresented as to Ger 

o send a more correct report; tt 
authentic 


on 


many; that Mr. Stei inkop!? was theretore requested t 
on the 6th of January he sent to Cambridge that report whichis printed in the 
account * the Society’s pr oceeding ‘s published by Professor Farish, with a declaration" 
that it was the exsct statement mace in the Town-hall; and that this date was thre 


weeks edie the G7th page of Dr. Marsh’s pamphlet was printed. 





